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THIS IS ONE WAY TO DO IT 

Several years ago a Virginian went 
to New York and after organizing a 
dredging company contrived to amass 
a considerable fortune. But money is 
the root of all evil; trouble came into 
his life and he gave up his business and 
went back to Norfolk to live peacefully 
the few remaining years of his life. The 
other day this 73-year-old man decided 
his troubles had not quit as he had an- 
ticipated, so he resolved to be rid of 
them for once and all. He visited the 
waterfront and went way out on a pier, 
where it was easy to jump off. 

After some minutes he returned and 
informed a policeman: “I have just 
drowned my troubles by throwing my 
money overboard.” Some $22,000 was 
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Why Buy a Ford? 


Smiff—Why don’t you buy a Ford, 
when everybody else has one? 

Bjones—You’ve already told the 
reason: everybody else has one. Why 
should I go to all the expense and 
trouble of having one when for only 
10 cents I bought a key that will un- 
lock any of them, and there’s always 
one standing ready to be used? 











the tidy litthe sum deposited in the 
watery tomb, the man said. It did not 
take long for the news to spread and 
soon scores of persons, including divers 
and others with grappling irons, were 
at work trying to recover the money. 
But whether they found it or not— 
One man drowned his troubles! 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


Twenty years ago a man in St. Louis 
told his bride that they could not then 
afford to go on a honeymoon; they 
would have to wait until they saved up 
enough money. The years went on, 
and no honeymoon trip was taken. One 
after another member was added to the 
original family of two, until today there 
are 12 children ranging in age from 
seven months to 17 years. 

Last month when the French liner 
Paris left New York harbor for Europe 
this 20-years-in-arrears-honeymoon 
man, his wife and their 12 children 
were aboard. They were going to spend 
a big fat bank roll that has accumulated 
through years of successful living and 
saving. That’s a real honeymoon! 





RE-ENACT “LES MISERABLES” 


Victor Hugo in his “Les Miserables,” 
written more than 100 years ago, told 
a gripping story of a man hunt in the 
sewers of Paris. This story is being 
re-enacted in the freight subways in 
Chicago. The man hunters are 250 po- 
lice, and a little swarthy Italian gang- 
ster is taking the part of Jean Valjean, 
the hunted. 

In this strange situation, it is said, life 
is suecessfully imitating fiction. The 
only difference is that the pursuers in 
the story stumbled through fetid cav- 
erns lighted only by the torches they 





bore, while in the modern version the 
police are whirled through endless tun- 
nels on electric trains with powerful 
searchlights sweeping the darkness be- 
fore them. Then, too, Valjean could 
not stay in the Paris sewers because of 
the rats, exposure to disease and hun- 
ger. He had to get out as quickly as 
possible. But Chicago’s little gunman 
of the underworld may stay in the tubes 
or tunnels indefinitely. 

It is believed that this citizen of Chi- 
cago’s underworld is the man who tried 
to shoot State’s Attorney R. E. Crowe. 
He took to the tunnels when pursued 
by 35 policemen after shooting a police 
guard in the criminal court building. 
He mistook the guard for the state’s at- 
torney. The pursuers lost him in the 
darkness of the underground. Although 
he is probably less heroic than the man 
of fiction the pursuers are probably in 
the same class. Anyway he is imitat- 
ing the famous fiction character with- 
out care of danger. 

There are some 60-odd miles of nar- 
row, dark, low-roofed tunnels under 
Chicago. They criss-cross in all direc- 
tions; some of them are over 40 feet 
below the surface of the heart of the 
business section of the city. They are 
used entirely for freight purposes on 
narrow-gage lines with small cars like 
those used in coal mines. The tiny 
trains haul produce and freight from 
warehouses to department stores and 
shipping points... In case he needs food 
and-clothing the gunman can probably 
find them. 


NOT AS REPRESENTED 


Frank Furter, a young ukulele sales- 
man in Scranton, Pa., decided that busi- 
ness was not profitable enough so he 
took Greeley’s advice (or somebody 
else’s) and went West. In the wild and 
woolly West Jim Rickey, six feet tall 
and weighing 175 pounds, was seeking 
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suckers to bite on his “fortunes in farm. 


land” propaganda. Here was a chance 
of a lifetime, Frank thought, to make 
a little dough and take it back to mama 
so that she might rest easy in her de- 
clining years. 

Jim Rickey was very disappointing, 
however. He did nothing but get 
Frank’s money away from him, then 
bid him good-by. But it was all done 
in such a way that Frank had no chance 
to recover his money. Now police are 
hunting for “Jim” who is a woman. 





FOGS AND HARBOR PILOTS 


When harbors and rivers are en- 
shrouded with dense fogs boat pilots 
have to rely on their ears and “fee!}.” 
Contrary to a popular opinion they can- 
not see through fog because of their 
long experience. In fact, the pilots’ eyes 
become strained after so long a time 
and they cannot see through fog as we!! 
as one not accustomed to it. Such pi- 
lots usually grope their way along like 
a man in the dark. They guide their 
cumbrous vessels through heavy_har- 
bor traffic and fogs so thick that they 
cannot ‘see their own hands before 
them; yet, there is seldom an accident. 

According to Capt. M. S. Iverson, for- 
mer river and coastwise pilot, it is 
mostly a matter of instinct developed 
by long experience that permits these 
pilots to reach their ports. The sound 
signals prescribed by the department of 
commerce help them a lot, but it is real- 
ly the “feel” they have for the position 
of other boats and their own location 
and direction that counts most in steer- 
ing through fogs. He claims that a good 
pilot develops a musical ear after some 
years of service and can calculate with- 
in a few feet just how close he is to 
another boat by the intensity, quality 
and tone of the various signals. Each 
type of boat, ferry, tug, scow etc. has 
its own distinctive whistle or siren. In 
this way the pilot can judge the size 
of the vessel giving the signal. How- 
ever, these aids would be useless with- 
out the river pilot’s instinct for location. 








When Big Men Solve Big Problems 


How do big business men solve their 
problems? 

“Whenever something new is pro- 
posed,” advises A. P. Gianni, chairman 
of the Bank of Italy in California, “1 
set it up and mentally shoot it full of 
holes. After I have picked all the faults 
with it that I can find I present the mat- 
ter to associates in whose ability I have 
confidence. I invite them to do the 
same thing that I have done. Then I 
take the shreds and tatters: of the idea 
that have withstood the test, and from 
these I reconstruct the thing. If the re- 
sult still looks good, I go ahead, confi- 
dent that ultimately it will work out.” 

H. B. Thayer, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co., says 
he talks over a problem with his asso- 
ciates at different times until a conclu- 
sion is reached. 

“I gather all the information I can of 
the subject involved and generally ar- 
rive at conclusions through discussion,” 
Jackson Johnson, chairman of the In- 
ternational Shoe Co., explains. But he 


takes credit for working out the details 
alone. , 

Charles Piez, former director-general 
of the Emergency Fleet Corp. and 
prominent engineer, thinks’ confer- 
ences a waste of time. He first works 
out a solution and then tries to “sel!” 
it to his associates. 

“Think over matters alone,” also ad- 
vises Capt. Robert Dollar of steamship 
line fame. However, he thinks it some- 
times necessary to consult with asso- 
ciates. 

George F. Johnson, manufacturer, 
claims to do his best thinking when 
alone, usually in long walks in the 
country. 

“I have never felt obliged to go into 
seclusion to think clearly,” remarks J. 
C. Penney, merchant. He reasons that 
a man of long business experience 
should be able to give judgment almost 
instantly. 

Outside “slants” or viewpoints help 
Charles R. Flint, so-called “father of 
the trusts,” to arrive at a decision. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Ogre of Government Monopoly ? 


One effect of the World war was to invest the federal gov- 
ernment with more authority than ever. The subsequent 
growth of this centralization at Washington has revived the 
troublesome complaint about federal encroachment 
on state rights. Recent supreme court decisions 
have only complicated a situation that now looms 
is a political issue of the first magnitude. . 

It proved to be the chief subject of discussion f 
at the governors’ conference in Maine. There a 
keynote was struck of de-centralization and state 
sovereignty. “Too much government control,” was 
the consensus of their gubernatorial opinion. 

President Coolidge, too, favors more state 
government and less federal control, but 
warns the states that they “must govern or 
be governed.” He does not deny that the fed- 
eral authorities have usurped certain state 
powers. If there is any blame, he intimates 
that it rests with the people “who have failed 
to develop or show the interest in their 
state governments that the nation’s 
founders counted on.” It is his opinion 
that centralization’s growth cannot be 
avoided unless the states wake up to 
their responsibilities. And the presi- 
dent points out where this nation, 























Is the national capitol building at 
Washington the center of an ever-in- 

creasing spider-web of federal control that 
the advocates of state-rights like to picture? 


which prides itself on being a land of equal opportunity for 
all, has a conflict of state laws. Lack of law standardiza- 
tion, he says, refutes our reputation of having “one law for 
all the people.” The prohibition amendment is referred to 
by the chief executive as an example of the practice of some 
states to ignore national laws. By their opposing or failing 
to enforce national laws, he reasons that it is not only logi- 
cal but necessary 
for Washington to 
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and that many states now rely on federal assistance to such 
an extent that they “barter” away their rights. “From every 
position of consistency, more centralization ought to be 
avoided,” he comments. But he does not see how this can 
be side-stepped if the states keep failing to “discharge their 
full duties to their citizens and to themselves.” 

In the past few years the tendency seems to be, “Let 
Washington do it!” Problems that should be local are 
put up to’the government. There is menace in the mul- 
tiplicity of state laws. Some are silly, others are prompt- 
ed by selfish motives, and many conflict. What may be 
legal in one state is illegal in another, and vice versa. 
Where one state may enforce a federal law, others refuse. 

On the other hand, the sight of the “octopus of 
government” at Washington makes state-rights ad- 
vocates quake in their shoes. Gov. Ritchie of Md., 
leading exponent of the Jeffersonian principles of 





democracy, declares his state is in grave danger of being 
eliminated from the American system of government. He 
scents a deliberate plot “totake over complete charge of the 
last. responsibilities which were still supposed to remain 
in the states.” He thinks the government is aiming to assert 


‘ authority over states in police and traffic matters under the 


excuse that they interfere in interstate business. Anyhow, 
he finds the “idea 
of a sovereign 





invade delinquent 
states and admin- 
ister these  stat- 
utes. The presi- 


“Recognized national superiority is in- 
dent urges the 


Governors See State Rights Imperiled 


state is passing 
forever.” 
Others see the 








states to shoulder 
their duties, else 
“their rights and 
privileges will 
be confiscated un- 
der the all-com- 
pelling pressure of 
public necessity.” 
Furthermore, Mr. 
Coolidge hints 
that government 
money has led 
some states deep 
in extravagance, 





ducing forgetfulness of primary state su- 
premacy.”—Goy. Morley (Rep.) of Colo. 

“Each state has the right to settle its 
own affairs in the way it thinks best, 
regardless of what anyone else thinks 
best for it.”—Gov. Ritchie (Dem.) of Md. 

“The federal government is encroach 
ing too much on the sovereignty of the 
individual states.”—Gov. Pothier (Rep.) 
of R. 1. 

“Sixty-one per cent of the area of 
Arizona is under federal control.’ I am 
unalterably opposed to federal bureau- 
ecracy and continued encroachment and 
infringement by the government on the 


prerogatives of the states.”—Gov. Hunt government “med- 
(Dem.) of Ariz. dling” in highway 

“Having assumed exclusive jurisdic- control. Its pass- 
tion in fixing certain prohibitory stand- ing out “deles” to 
ards, the government has deprived the the states in the 


states of certain important jurisdictions, 
which imposes on the federal govern- 
ment the obligation to enforce such cer- 
tain prohibitory standards so imposed.” 
—Gov. Blaine (Rep.) of Wis. 

“The future safety of state government 
is dependent upon ability to enforce its 
own laws.”—Gov. Smith (Dem.) of N. Y. 

“The federal government holds the 
key to law enforcement.”—Gov. Pinchot 
(Rep.) of Pa. 











form of federal 
aid for utilities is 
also. disturbing. 
According to one 
viewpoint: “When 
the federal govern- 
ment puts money 
into anything 
which the states 
should finance 
alone, it never for- 








It was so hot in New York that Katherine 
Gallimore sought relief in a fountain. But 
she made a mistake in selecting the Maine 
memorial pool and drew such crowds that 
a mean policeman spoiled her bath. 








gets it, and never allows the states to 
forget it.” Besides, it is argued, federal 
aid of any sort diverts interest from 
local matters to Washington. 

There is a widespread complaint that 
the multiplicity of federal bureaus now 
have their hands in everything. The 
proposed federal bureau of education 
has aroused the ire of many factions. 
Apart from the religious aspect involv- 
ed, it is held by some that the act would 
pave the way for ultimate federal con- 
trol of the schools. The federal trade 
comnnission end other bureaus are 
charged with exceeding their authority 
in interfering with private business. 
The government is also assailed for 
granting bank charters in cases that 
have been turned down by state bank- 
ing commissions. 

“Federal prohibition enforcement has 
been a dismal failure,” according to 
Gov. Blaine of Wis. who regards the 
president’s attitude as trying to “pass 
the buck” on to the states. Gov. Morley 
of Colo. believes that “further federal 
amendments should be sparingly adopt- 
ed and reservations of state rights jeal- 
ously guarded.” In the opinion of Gov. 
Smith of N. Y., the states should have 
freedom to pass any or all statutes they 
see fit, whether they agree with those 
of other states or not. “What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business,” 
he remarks. On the other hand, Gov. 
Brewster of Me. welcomes more federal 
jurisdiction in his state. 

One statistician figures that of every 
$7 appropriated by congress, $1 goes to 
the state as federal aid to roads, schools, 
reclamation projects etc. However, Gov. 
Ritchie submits figures to show that 
18 states receive in federal aid less than 
10 per cent of their income taxes and 
that these states actually would be bet- 
ter off without the “pseudo assistance” 
of the federal government. But the 
Democratic New York World asserts 
that Nevada, for instance, “actually re- 
ceives in subsidies trom Washington a 
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return of 216 per cent on tax payment. 
Such statistics tend to show that West- 
ern states, and Southern states, too, 
willingly surrender more and more sov- 


ereignty if they can share in incomes’ 


derived from such prosperous Eastern 
states as Massachusetts, New York and 
Pennsylvania. This would also explain 
why the East generally regards the sit- 
uation like a dangerous interference in 
state business—it feels that smaller 
states are getting more than a propor- 
tionate share of what they pay in fed- 
eral taxes. As another example, Utah 
is said to receive in federal subsidies 
more than 30 times what New York 
state receives. Still, the West figures 
that this is only fair in view of the sec- 
tional advantage that the East has en- 
joyed in the tariff. 

This phase, particularly, promises to 
be a subject for bitter debate in the next 
congress. 


DEBT OVERTURES STILL WEAK 


After Uncle Sam served notice on 
nine European debtor-nations that the 
time had come to “pay up” or arrange 
to do so, three delinquents made some 
diplomatic overtures but that is about 
all that has resulted from our broad 
hint thus far. 

In response to an Italian inquiry Sec- 
retary Mellon promised that “full and 








Insures Knowing Nose 


The nose of Mrs. Blanche Cavitt of 
Oklahoma City is so delicate that she 
had it insured for $50,000 before trust- 
ing it to the odors of New York. The 
fee cost her $400. 

Mrs. Cavitt is a perfume smeller of 
international repute. 











sympathetic consideration” would be 
given to that country’s capacity to pay, 
but Italy has since discontinued what 
promised to be debt-funding negotia- 
tions. However, Mr. Mellon denies there 
has been a break, and says conversation 
is still on. France continues to make 
“gestures” but as yet they promise noth- 
ing. Jugoslavia’s representatives dis- 
cussed its debt with the state depart- 
ment, but Belgium continues to ignore 
our bill. 

As a result, there is some unofficial 
talk that the United States contemplates 
putting real “teeth” in future demands. 
Pressure could be exerted, it is explain- 
ed, by frowning on private loans 
abroad. It is customary for bankers 
to get the O. K. of the state department 
before loaning money outside of the 
country. The National Foreign Trade 
Council advocates a stipulation in for- 
eign loan contracts that proceeds from 
such loans be spent in the United States. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board estimates that over $8,000,000,000 
in American capital is now invested 
abroad as against $3,000,000,000 in for- 
eign capital invested j~ the United 
States. 

President Coolidge is entirely out of 
sympathy with suggestions from Eu- 
rope that the United States limit indus- 
trial production, lower its tariff and 
absorb German reparations so _ that 
some nations can discharge their debts. 
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Neither is he agreed to the proposal 
that the American debt commission go 
abroad to confer with debtors. He 
thinks it only polite for Europe to take 
the matter up at Washington; he does 
not wish the United States to appear 
in the guise of a hounding collector. 

Senator Borah insists that instead of 
the United States failing to repay 
money borrowed from France during 
the Revolution, the United States actu- 
ally over-paid France $250,000. He 
claims that documents at Washington 
refute the allegations of “foreign prop- 
agandists.” 


EX-GOV. BRYAN ACCUSED 


Charges against former Gov. Charles 
W. Bryan of Nebr., Democratic vice- 
presidential candidate in the last elec- 
tion, will be aired in criminal and civil! 
suits promised in Nebraska by State 
Atty.-Gen. Spillman. Bryan’s regime has 
long been under fire. George Johnson, 
former secretary of the state depart- 
ment of public works and a Republican, 
charges Bryan with violating the state 
corrupt practices act and the state bud- 
get law by forcing a deficit so as to em- 
barrass the former Republican admin- 
istration. 


THREE WOMEN IN CONGRESS 


Mrs. Edith Rogers will succeed her 
late husband, John Jacob Rogers, in the 
house of representatives. A_ special! 
election in the fifth Massachusetts dis- 
trict swept her into office on the Repub- 
lican ticket by a two-to-one vote over 
former Gov. Foss, her Democratic rival. 
She will be the first congresswoman 
from New England and the third of 
her sex in the 69th congress. The oth- 
ers are Mrs. Florence Kahn of Cal., 
and Mrs. Mary T. Norton of N. J. 

Coincident with the announcement 
that former Gov. Kilby, of Anniston, 
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One the occasion of her 40th birthday 
“Miss Liberty” had her face scrubbed and 
her first and only “bonnet” neatly done over 
by an intrepid steeplejack. Her figure, you 
know, has long held aloft a light for in- 
coming ships at New York. . This unusua! 
view was snapped from an airplane. 








Ala., and Hugo Black, Birmingham law- 
yer, would seek Senator Underwood’s 
seat, Mr. Underwood (Dem.) announced 
that he would not seek re-election. 
Roy Wilcox, of Eauclaire, Wis., an- 
nounces his candidacy for the senate 
seat left vacant by the death of Senator 
La Follette. He will run as a Republi- 
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can against Robert M. La Follette jr. 
Senator’La Follette’s widow refused to 
be a candidate. Former Gov. McGov- 
ernsmay also enter the race. 

Magnus Johnson, former Farmer- 
Labor senator from Minnesota, denies 
that he is a candidate for governor of 
that state. 





RE-OPEN NURSE DRINKING CASE 


Secretary of the Navy Wilbur has or- 
dered a review of the court-martial pro- 
ceedings that acquitted the Misses Kath- 
erine Glancy and Ruth Anderson of 
bringing liquor into this country on a 
navy transport. He wants to know why 
confessions by the two nurses were not 
admitted as evidence. 

It is doubtful, however, if another 
trial can be held in view of an execu- 
tive ruling by President Wilson in 1919 
to the effect that new trials shall not 
be held in cases of court-martial acquit- 
tal of naval personnel. 





ALIEN QUOTA LAW BIRTHDAY 


The second year of the restricted im- 
migration policy sees better citizenship 
material coming to this country, ac- 
cording to immigration authorities. 
Younger men of a type more easily as- 
similated are reported as making up the 
inajority of last year’s 150,000 arrivals. 

Secretary of Labor Davis thinks the 
next session of congress opportune to 
boost his scheme of a selective system 
for immigrants. Both the British and 
Irish ‘Free State governments have 
agreed to let American consulates in 
lreland exercize a strict mental and 
physical examination of applicants be- 
fore embarkation. In that way many 
aliens will be saved a useless trip over. 
If the experiment in Ireland proves a 
success this method of examination will 
be applied in such foreign countries as 
agree to the idea. 

Two years ago steamships with 
crowded steerages raced for American 
ports to come in under the quota. It 
was a case of “first arrived, first in.” 
As a result, many disappointed foreign- 
ers had to be carried back to Europe. 
Now this is changed: every immigrant 
must have a consul’s visa, and consuls 
may issue in one month not more than 
10 per cent of the year’s quota. With 
a complete selection system on the 
other side, the flow would be control- 
led there. Deportations now average 
less than one per cent. 

The labor secretary wants the restric- 
tion on contract alien labor removed. 
He believes the ban keeps a desirable 
type of immigrant away. If aliens were 
given assurance of work in America be- 
fore leaving their homeland, the secre- 
tary thinks we could get better labor- 
ers. However, he would protect Amer- 
ican labor by offering work to prospec- 
tive immigrants only after it is found 
that there is no available American 
labor for the places to be filled. Amer- 
ican representatives abroad would be 
kept advised of labor needs in this 
country. 

Another thing desired by Mr. Davis 
is to remove the technicalities that split 
up families. He would pave the way 
so that an immigrant could bring his 
immediate family and other loved ones 





The desert is not always barren. The Mo- 
have desert, for instance, has some green in 
the “Joshua tree,” a species of cactus. 

‘ 
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in with him under the quota. The 69th 
congress will also be asked to either 
restrict or forbid immigration ffom 
Mexico, Central America, South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. At present im- 
migrants from Latin-America have no 
restrictions to keep them out except the 
literacy test. Mr. Davis thinks this un- 
fair to other aliens, especially in view 
of the fact that Latin-Americans are 
hard to “Americanize.” 

Representative Johnson of Wash. in- 
tends to ask congress for an act unify- 
ing all exclusion laws. He thinks the 
separate pieces of legislation covering 
the subject should be cast into a single 
one. The government is still working 
to stop alien smuggling across the Mex- 
ican and Canadian borders and also 
from Cuba. It has received information 
that many red agitators are coming here 
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via Cuba. Steamship lines found guilty 
of illegally landing aliens are being 
heavily fined. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters reports that most of 
the fire bugs arrested in this country 
are of alien birth. 





“TAPS” PROMISED DIVA 


When Mme. {chumann-Heink, prima 
donna, had finished singing for the Dis- 
abled Veterans of the World War at 
Omaha, Nebr., she turned to the battle- 
— men and, with tears in her eyes, 
said: ; 

“Remember,’ boys — your promise, 
that when I go—your bugle will put 
me to rest—your promise?” 

Every man present came to a salute 
as far as physical condition would per- 
mit, and’thus a promise was given that 
“taps” would be sounded when the 
great singer was no more. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink gave sons to 
both sides in the World war and in this 
country is a “gold star” mother. 





U. S. FAVORS CHINA PARLEY 


The United States is sounding the 
world powers, though with little suc- 
cess thus far, on the idea of a confer- 
ence to consider relinquishment of ex- 
traterritorial rights in China. This 
move, intended to relieve the tension 
in the Chinese situation, is made pos- 
sible by the Washington disarmament 
conference in providing an internation- 
al commission to inquire into China’s 
judicial system. 

John MacMurray, U. S. minister to 
China, has been advised that the United 








Lots of People Leaving for Europe 


It takes a pile of money to travel 
nowadays but in spite of this the steam- 
ers leaving New York for European 
ports are crowded full. The steamship 
companies found they were losing busi- 
ness on account of continuing their 
war-time passenger rates and so this 
year they made some concessions. Es- 
pecially they started a new class on 
some of the big liners, known as the 
“tourist or third cabin,” at reduced 
rates and some thousands have taken 
advantage of this bargain. Of course 
the fares are still several times what 











Old Europe, ac- 


The happy harvester. 
cording to this apt cartoon in the Asheville 
Times is sharpening up his scythe in order 
to gather in the huge crop of dollars that 


the annual influx of “easy”; Americans 
provides. No wonder he is gay. 





they were in the good old days. 

The last Saturday in June is always 
the peak of the travel season for people 
going abroad. On that day the papers 
boasted that some 12,500 people sailed 
drom New York on 20 steamers—mostly 
to European points. Still, that isn’t very 
many people after all; for instance the 
Pathfinder has that many subscribers 
in the single state of California. The 
néwspapers make a great to-do over the 
summer exodus to Europe each year, 
but the whole business is only a very 
tiny fraction of our whole population. 

“It is estimated” that these American 
travelers will spend $100,000,000—but 
all such estimates are only guesswork. 
Many observers assert that a large num- 
ber of these Americans who make trips 
out of the country do it in order to get 
away from our dry laws. 

The Europeans regard all American 
travelers as rich and they lay definite 
plans to skin them. A French paper— 
L’Ouvre—urges that the different coun- 
tries that are visited by these tourists 
should levy a tax of a dollar a day or 
more on these “rich Americans” and 
thus make them pay still more for the 
pleasure and profit they derive from 
visiting the Old World. As a matter of 
fact the majority of these travelers are 
not reallyrich at all; many are teachers, 
students and others who have saved up 
their hard-earned money to take such 
a trip and who go abroad to improve 
their minds and not to drink. 
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States “sees no reason” why the com- 
mission can’t get down to practical 
work right now. Mr. Sze, Chinese min- 
ister here, says the administration he 
represents is heartily in favor of the 
idea. However, Great Britain is one of 
those opposed. 

Senator Borah, new chairman of the 
senate foreign relations committee, 
aroused the American cnamber of com- 
merce at Hankow to protest when he 
discouraged American intervention in 
China by reaffirming the principles set 
forth by Secretary Hay at the beginning 
of the century. In reply the Idaho sen- 
ator termed the protesting body “a part 
of the imperialistic combine which 
would oppress and exploit the Chinese 
people, ¥ caring very little if 
it drags the American people into 
war and sacrifices thousands of our 
people.” 

“I venture to say,” he continued, 
“that if the foreign interests in China 
will respect the rights of the Chinese 
people and deal with them in justice; 
if they would even give them the rights 
and respect the rights as they were de- 
fined in the disarmament conference, 
there would be no trouble in China 
with foreign powers.” 





GERMAN MISSION VISITS 


Under the sanction of the war depart- 
ment, a delegation of German Reisch- 
wehr officers visited flying fields and 
other aviation posts in this country to 
study American progress in commercial 
and military aviation. It was the first 
German military mission to be received 
in the United States since the World 
war. The Reischwehr corresponds to 
our national guard. 


RARE THEFT FROM GOVERNMENT 


It isn’t often that an employee can 
steal paper money from the bureau of 
engraving and printing at Washington. 
Each sheet of notes is re- 
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ament on trying to provide her daughter 
with things “like other girls.” 


IRON ORE INDUSTRY TO CELEBRATE 
An “iron ore golden jubilee” will be 
observed by Duluth and other places 
in Arrowhead county, Minn., July 20 
to 25. An “exposition of progress” will 
be staged at Duluth. About a dozen 
states will be represented. Over 1500 
persons, including a chorus of 500, will 
take part in a pageant depicting the 
founding of Duluth. One of the ceremo- 
nies will feature the first engine that 
hauled iron ore to the city. The navy 
has loaned seven warships for the oc- 
casion. John Philip Sousa’s band will 
play and sport contests will be held. 


DID FORD BID FOR SHIPS? 


Some time ago Henry Ford gave the 
shipping board cause for thanks by say- 
ing he could use some idle merchant 
marine vessels. But when the board 
opened bids on 200 of these war- 
time vessels Ford’s “promise” failed to 
materialize. Only one firm—the Boston 
Iron and Metal Co.—bid for the entire 
fleet. It offered $1,370,000 for them for 
junk purposes. Twenty other individ- 
uals and corporations bid on small lots. 

“But I did bid for the 200 ships,” 
Ford declares; “my bid was placed in 
the mail several days before the sale.” 
The board said it had no record of hav- 
ing received it. 








COMIC ARTISTS SCORE 


From a comic strip to the priesthood 
is the story of Joshua Wilson Brady. 
Many remember him for his cartoons, 
“Cross Wires,” in the New York World, 
New York Telegram and other news- 
papers, and for his contributions to 
Life, Judge and Puck. He has just been 
ordained in the Paulist order and will 
be stationed in St. Paul. 

J. N. Darling, who. signs “Ding” to 
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his famous cartoons, recently received 
an honorary degree of doctor of: letters 
from Beloit college which once sus- 
pended him for drawing caricatures of 
members of the faculty. 


SOME AFFAIRS OF STATE 


Wisconsin’s proposal to sterilize in- 
sane and feeble-minded persons was 
vetoed by Gov. Blaine on the ground 
that it would make residents hesitate to 
enter state institutions. 

The windshield of an auto carrying 
Gov. Dern of Utah was shattered by a 
bullet fired by an unknown person near 
the state capitol building. 

Guilty technically but not morally 
was the plea that won a pardon from 
Gov. Trapp of Okla. for G. E. Bean, for- 
mer Seminole county treasurer convict- 
ed of embezzling public funds. 

Insurance Commissioner Dumont 
of Nebr. ruled that the combined fire 
and theft policy issued to each pur 
chaser by a certain auto company is no! 
jegal in his state. 

Under a new Oklahoma law, fisher- 
men in that state are liable to arrest 
if they do not plainly display on their 
clothing the required state licnse. 

Pennsylvania was to have submitte: 
a constitutional amendment allowing 
$35,000,000 for soldiers’ bonuses to the 
people this year, but the state supreme 
court held that because of a technical- 
ity the vote cannot be taken until 1928. 

Maine has purchased from the gov- 
ernment eight old forts in that state and 
is converting them into public parks of 
historic interest. 





DOHENY’S SIDE OF OIL CASE 
In a copyrighted interview in the 
New York Times, Edward Doheny, oil 
magnate, gave his version of the oil 
scandals. He declared that he had been 
dragged into the case on the navy’s plea 
that war threatened on the Pacific and 
his aid was needed to com- 





ceipted for by so many hands 





that its loss is almost instant- 
ly detected. 

But Mrs. Grace Crawford, 
a poor widow, had temptation 
thrust upon her. While at 
work in a department that 
handles the notes as soon as 
they are taken from the press, 
a gust of wind blew three 
sheets of $10 bills from a fel- 
low werker’s desk into her 
lap. She put back only two, 
hiding the other in her cloth- 
ing. Though the bills were 
unsigned she tendered one to 
a street car conductor in ex- 
change for fare tokens. Be- 
cause he seemed to regard the 
note curiously, Mrs. Crawford 
became possessed of a sudden 
fear and destroyed the other 
bills. 

Secret service men traced 
the unsigned note to her hum- 
ble home and she was arrest- 
ed. When it was found that 
she was in financial straits, 
supporting a 17-year-old 
daughter and a 13-year-old 
son, she was paroled. Mrs. 
Crawford blamed her predic- 


shutt, 








The Niagara Falls are now illuminated by 440,000 candle-power 
searchlights. As Lieut.-Gov. Lowman of N. Y. and John Cock- 


representing the Canadian province of Ontario, shook 
hands at the dedicatory exercizes, a rocket gave the signal for the 
opening of the battery of lights on nature’s marvel. 


plete the Hawaiian oil base, 
“the one link in the chain of 
national defense on which 
would depend victory or de- 
feat for the United States.” 

Doheny said that he acted 

. through patriotism only after 
Admiral Robinson convinced 
him of the Pacific menace. 
He further stated that this 
important bearing on the case 
was stricken out as a “mili- 
tary secret” in government 
suits to annul his leases of 
naval oil lands. By advice of 
counsel, the oil man refused 
to discuss his $100,000 loan to 
former Secretary of Interior 
Fall. 

Owen Roberts and Atlee 
Pomerene, special counsel for 
the government, ridicule Do- 
heny’s story by asserting tha! 
it is a re-hash of defense tes- 
timony before the court. Sen- 
ator Walsh (Dem.) of Mont., 
chairman of the senate com- 
mittee which investigated the 
oil leases, thinks Doheny’s 
newest statement involves 
former Secretary of the Navy 
Denby and other members of 
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that cabinet in the deal. However, he 
denies his committee suppressed infor- 
mation of a military nature. 

Doheny will go to trial in Washington 
in October, along with Fall and other 
defendants, on a charge of conspiring 
to cheat the government out of valuable 
oil lands. A former indictment was 
quashed. His Elk Hill and Pearl Har- 
bor leases were voided by one court 
while another tribunal upheld the va- 
lidity of his Teapot Dome lease. 


CHILDREN TORTURED 

Complaint by neighbors led police to 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Neber at Chicago. In the attic they 
found six-year-old Marjorie Neber, a 
foster child, weeping bitterly because 
she could not play with other children. 
Her hands were inclosed in home-made 
stocks fastened to her neck with a rope 





PY | 44 
Why Marjorie Couldn’t Play 

in the manner here shown. She was 
promptly released from her bondage. 

A 10-year-old son of C. R. Chatman, 
of Yanceyville, N.C., was discovered tied 
to a stump with a cow chain “to keep 
him home during the hot weather.” 
Judge Winstead said he would send the 
father to jail unless he promised to send 
his eight children to day school and 
Sunday-school regularly. 


News Notes 


New Dry Alliance. William H. Ander- 
son, former head of the New York Anti- 
Saloon League and under parole from 
Sing Sing prison or a charge of forgery, 
has organized the American Prohibition 
Protestant Alliance with headquarters 
at Washington. 


Wants Year-Round School. President 
Ellicott of the Chicago board of educa- 
tion is advocating a school year divided 
into quarters of 12 weeks each, with one 
week of vacation after each quarter. 











Big Grain Failure. Several probes 
have been undertaken as a result of the 
$36,000,000 crash at Chicago of Dean, 
Onativia and Co., grain brokers, which 
may affect some co-operative wheat 
marketing agencies. 

Record Prices for Seats. Two seats on 
the New York stock exchange recently 
sold for $116,000 and $120,000 respec- 
tively. 





Quake Insurance Heavy. As a result 
of recent earth disturbances, the Equi- 
table building, New York, has taken out 
a $2,000,000 anti-quake policy in addi- 
tion to a policy for $4,000,000 against 
tornadoes. The Woolworth tower is in- 
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A Transition in Effeminacy 


Are men’s clothing styles growing 
feminine and women’s modes mascu- 
line? 

Fashion authorities think so! They 
point out that mere man’s togs are slow- 
ly but surely taking on multiplicity, 
fullness, color and “frills” while the 
fair sex popularizes fewer, plainer and 
more uniform clothes. Comparison of 
today’s styles with those of a few years 
ago offers some support to this conten- 
tion. 

Some authorities believe women’s 
fashions veer to standardization. Wo- 
men now dress more like each other 
than they have done in centuries. The 
once wide and freakish assortment of 
feminine styles is narrowing. Clothing 
people admit being hard hit by the 
dearth of new and distinctive fashions. 
Advance styles for fall show no radical 
change. 

Women hang to styles longer than 
formerly, or vice versa. Consider the 
ensemble; it is popular in hot and cold 
weather both. The only thing about it 
that women don’t agree op is the name. 
Examples of standardization include 
the small hat, coats, sandals (high shoes 
disappeared with lingerie), and bobbed 
hair and skirts. Straight lines still pre- 
dominate. The modern girl dresses by 
combing her bob, powdering her nose, 
pulling a Mother-Hubbard-like garment 
over her head, giving herself a fleeting 
glance in the mirror and remarking: 
“Clothes, if you are going with me, 
hang on!” 

The modern miss outgrew the “awk- 
ward age” with the giggles. There was 
a time when girls, about to put their 
hair up, passed through a period when 
they were neither child nor young 
lady. Their costumes showed this inde- 
cision. They were “gawky.” That em- 
barrassing time is gone forever. Nowa- 
days the dress of little girls and of 
misses is patterned after their mothers’ 
“voungish” clothes. There is no breach 
as formerly. On the streets, from the 
rear, it is often difficult to distinguish 








—Cartoon from Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette, 


“Yes, times have changed,” the girls declare 
When on the street they smile and stare 
At balloon pants that reach the knees 

Of hapless males caught in the breeze. 








mother from young daughter. Such is 
the new day in feminine styles! 

As for the other sex—men are striv- 
ing to be “different.” Trousers, pockets, 
lapels and general cut of business, work 
and sport apparel are growing more 
varied and pronounced. Male attire is 
now distinctly “fancy.” It borders on 
effeminacy and lends color to the as- 
sertion that women will be the future 
heads of the family. 


To make matters worse, Harry Simon, 
clothing designer, predicts the time not 
far distant when men will again wear 
lace. Think of that! (They once did, 
you know.) 

“The sex lure is here,” he told the 
International Association of Garment 
Manufacturers. “Color attracts the op- 
posite sex, a fact realized by birds and 
also by women. Bright colors and 
laces will accentuate the attraction of 
the male as they do the female. Some 
men haven’t nerve enough to wear 
gaudy clothing now, but- after a time 
you'll see them strutting about in a 
gay-colored robin’s-egg blue suit and 
a flaming necktie.” 

(Note by seven Pathfinder editors— 
“Them” may but “us” won’t.) 








sured for $5,000,000 against quakes. 
The Kearns building in Salt Lake City 
is now covered with $360,000 quake in- 
surance. 


Wealth to Poverty. The late Thomas 
W. Lawson, noted financier once worth 
$20,000,000, died “without a five-cent 
piece,” according to his attorneys. He 
left no will and many debts. 


And That’s That! In reply to a note 
from Peru regarding the pending Tacna- 





Arica plebiscite, President Coolidge ad- 


vised that his previous. ruling “leaves 
nothing more to be said” on the subject. 


—— 


Ice-Box Makers Fined. Admitting vi- 
olation of the anti-trust laws in a com- 
bine to boost prices, 16 refrigerator 
concerns were fined from $2000 to $5000 
each in the Chicago federal court. 


Langley Cleared. The county court 
at Pikesville, Ky., cleared Representa- 
tive Langley (Rep.) of the latest liquor 
charge against him when it held that 


his unsteady gait and intrusion on a 
woman who made the charges was due 
to dizziness induced by medicine. 


Smoking Teacher Upheld. Stories of 
Miss Helen Clark, 22, smoking cigarettes 
in autos, at card parties and in bed did 
not keep the board of education of the 
little New Jersey town of Secaucus 
from voting to retain her services. They 
held that smoking does not impair 
schoolroom efficiency. 


New Oil Leases. The interior depart- 
ment continues to lease government oil 
lands to private individuals for opera- 
tion in return for royalties, four such 
contracts being signed recently. 


Lynchings Decrease. Only 16 lynch- 
ings took place in the United States last 
year. This is the lowest figure record- 
ed in late years. 


Would License Carmen. Baltimore 
labor circles are trying to make street 
car conductors and motormen take out 
licenses the same as taxi drivers. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Dress Models Parade Trains. A brand- 
new “stunt” has been put on by the dress- 


makers of London. They have pretty girl 


models wearing their latest creations ride 
on the daylight trains between London and 
the fashionable summer resorts. The mod- 
els parade up and down the aisles, showing 
the dresses. Dressing rooms are provided 
for them, so that each model may show a 
number of styles. 

Queen Adopts Shell-Rims. While watch- 
ing the international tennis matches at 
Wimbledon Queen Mary put on a pair of 
tortoise-shell rimmed glasses to see better. 
It took the crowd’s breath, for this kind 
of spectacles had long been laughed at as 
“American.” The king had appeared with 
a pair a few weeks before. 

Carrier Pigeons Bring Dope. Scotland 
Yard detectives learned that carrier pigeons 
were being used to bring cocaine from the 
continent into England, A number of small 
dealers in drugs were found but the police 
were unable to locate the master mind of 
the gang. They suspect he is a Chinaman, 
successor to the notorious Chang of some 
years ago. 


FRANCE 


Senate Backs Moroccan War. Premier 
Painleve got the unanimous support of the 
senate for his war policy in Morocco. He 
told that body that French losses to date 
had been only 400 men. France, he de- 
clared, is anxious to have peace, “but Abd- 
el-Krim is difficult to handle.” It was made 
known that the Franco-Spanish conference 
at Madrid was preparing peace terms to 
offer the Riffs, but there was little hope 
that Abd-el-Krim would accept. Many 
senators demanded an offensive war. Word 
was received that three more attacks by 
Riffs had been repulsed by the French fly- 
ing column in the upper Leban section. 

Tax on Foreign Travelers. A tax of 200 
francs on foreign tourists was voted by the 
chamber of deputies. The amount had been 
reduced to 68 francs, but was restored after 
discussion in which speakers pointed out 
the ease with which Anglo-Saxon visitors 
could, with their high exchange, contribute 
to the outlay for police supervision of for- 
eigners. At the present rate of exchange 
200 francs represent about $10. 

Ibanez Marries Again. Blasco Ibanez, 
famous Spanish author who is living at 
Mentone since he is on bad terms with the 
Spanish government, married Elena Bulnes, 
widow of a late Chilean diplomat. His 
former wife died in Spain last January, 
soon after the seizure of his property there 
because of his writings against the king.. 

Du Ponts to Build Hotel. An Ameri€an 
hotel is to be built in Paris by the du 
Ponts of Delaware who own the Waldorf- 
Astoria of New York, the New Williard of 
Washington and a number of the other big 
hotels of the country. The Paris hotel 
will be located near the Elysee palace— 
the French White House. 


Daudet, Royalist, Defeated. Great sur- 
prise was caused by the defeat for the sen- 
ate of Leon Daudet, long a belligerent lead- 
er of the royalists. Though he stood for 
re-election in a district which has for a 
long time returned a royalist he was badly 
defeated by a Republican union candidate. 





U.S. Doctors Honor Mme. Curie. Ameri- 
can doctors, more than 400 in number, came 


=, 


to Paris after an international conference 
in London and were received by the French 
medical faculty and welcomed by former 
Premier Herriot. Dr. Charles H. Mayo, 
president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, conferred honorary membership in 
the association on Mme. Curie, co-discovy- 
erer of radium. 


GERMANY 

Population on Increase. First reports 
from a recent census show that Germany’s 
population is about the same as in 1908— 
62,500,000. When the war broke out it was 
about 68,000,000. The country has gained 
more than 3,000,000 since 1919. It is es- 
timated that but for the war the country 
would have now 75,000,000 inhabitants. 


DENMARK 


Danish-American Greeted. When the 
steamer Oscar II reached Copenhagen with 
800 members of the Danish Brotherhood in 
the United States it was welcomed by a 
crowd of 10,000. The king sent his body- 
guard band to play for the occasion. ~Pre- 
mier Stauning delivered an address of wel- 
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* China too has “defense day” 





maneuvers on 
the anniversary of Boxer rebellion. With wars 
in several places at once every Chinaman is 
either an actual soldier or a potential one, so it 
is becoming a general practice to keep in trim. 








come, wishing the Danish-Americans a 
pleasant holiday and declaring the mother 
country was proud of their achievements in 
their adopted land. “ 


MacMillan Called “Adventurer.” Donald 
MacMillan, American arctic explorer, was 
severely criticized by Peter Freuchen, well 
known explorer connected with Knud Ras- 
mussen’s expeditions. MacMillan’s trips, 
he said, are devoid of scientific value, and 
his book on the Crockerland expedition con- 
tains nothing of practical value. He charg- 
ed that MacMillan’s lieutenant, Green, shot 
an Eskimo cold-bloodedly because the latter 
could not understand English, and he de- 
clared MacMillan should be excluded from 
Greenland. 


HOLLAND 
Passenger Airplane Falls. A Dutch air- 
plane on service between Rotterdam and 
Paris fell near the Franco-Belgian border 
killing the pilot and his three passengers. 
The latter consisted of a Swede, a Dutch- 
man and a German. 


ITALY 
Thieves Rob St. Peter’s. Thieves entered 
the treasury of St. Peter’s, Rome, and made 
away with several priceless objects belong- 
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ing to the Vatican, They jfot a golden cross 
presented by the king of Spain, a golden 
chalice, a ring set with sapphires and di:- 
monds and two more golden crosses sci 
with precious stones. The value of th 
stollen objects was estimated at about $50().- 
000. A rope ladder and a set of burglar 
tools were left behind. The property was 
recovered. 


AUSTRIA 


Princess to Marry Commoner. Vienna wa 
greatly shocked at the announcement that 
the favorite granddaughter of the late em- 
peror Franz Joseph is to marry Deputy 
Cezek, a commoner and a socialist. Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of the later Princ 
Rudolph, was formerly married to Prince 
Windisch-Graetz, but was later divorced. 





Severed Leg for Insurance? Emil Marek, 
an inventor of Vienna, who has sold radi: 
patents in the United States for $20,009, 
resorted to the courts to get damages from 
an insurance company for the loss of a 
leg. His leg was cut off. The accident re- 
sulted from working on wood models, he 
said. It was self-inflicted, or done with the 
assistance of his wife, answered the com- 
pany. He demanded $400,000. The company 
alleged it was a scheme to raise capital. 


RUSSIA 

Germans Stentenced to Die. The supreme 
court at Moscow sentenced to death Kar! 
Kindermann, Max von Ditmar and Theo- 
dore Volscht, three Germans who were 
described as commercial agents. They 
were accused of conspiring to kill Trotzky, 
Stalin and other bolshevik leaders. Von 
Ditmar confessed. The matter caused a 
stir in Germany, and a vigorous protest 
came from Berlin with a demand to stay 
the executions, 


HEDJAZ 

Siege of Jiddah Raised. The Wahabi 
tribesmen under the leadership of Ibn 
Saoud abandoned the siege of Jiddah which 
they had carried on for months and with 
drew toward Mecca. The tribesmen cap- 
tured Mecca last January and pursued King 
Ali to Jiddah, the adjoining port on the 
Red Sea. 


JAPAN 

Pay Big Income Taxes. The biggest in- 
come taxpayer in Japan is Baron Hisaya 
Iwasaki, The latest return shows he paid 
last year an income tax of $1,830,000. Four 
others paid as much as $1,000,000, while 
nine more paid between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000. 


CHINA 

American Policy Helps. News that the 
Washington administration was to call a 
conference to consider the abolition of ex- 
traterritoriality caused excitement to sub- 
side and hope to rise, especially at Shang 
hai. It also greatly increased the kind feel- 
ing toward America. The Chinese chamb 
er of commerce called a meeting to indors« 
the American proposal and to start a na 
tion-wide campaign in support of it. Japan 
declared the U. S. plan “premature.” At 
Canton a new government of the victors 
was set up with Wu Hon-min at the head of 
it. He has strong bolshevistic leanings. 


Mobs Do Little Damage. At Chungking 
a mob of Chinese wrecked the property of 
a British petroleum company, including the 
living quarters of the officials, while so- 
called Chinesé boy scouts stoned workmen 
of a British company on a wharf at the 
same place. The arrival of a gunboat scat- 
tered the rioters. Mobs attacked a party of 
Japanese at Shanghai. 


Widows Make Determined Stand. At Pek- 
ing .200 widows of soldiers killed in the 
campaign last autumn combined to de- 
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mand their rights in an original and ef- 
fective way. Dressing in rags and carrying 
banners and babies they marched to the 
office of the provisional president. When 
guards tried to stop them at the doors of 
the building they used their banner staffs 
vigorously. The government soon sur- 
rendered and promised them the back pay 
of their husbands. 


PHILIPPINES 
Chinese Have Retail Trade. A recent 
survey made by the bureau of commerce 
and industry showed 58 per cent of the 
retail stores in Manila in the hands of 
Chinese. Filipinos own 36 per cent and 
Japanese six per cent. 


HAWAII 

Japan Invites Congressmen. The 12 U. S. 
congressmen sailing on the Chaumont for 
a tour of inspection of the Philippines re- 
ceived an invitation from the foreign min- 
ister of Japan to visit that country on their 
way home. The matter was referred to the 
navy department as the law-makers are 
traveling on a navy transport. 


Thrown in Plane Collision. While three 
navy airplanes were engaged in battle prac- 
tice near Honolulu two of them crashed 500 
feet above the ground throwing Lt. Comdr. 
N. B. Chase from his machine. His body 
was found Several hundred feet from the 
wreck of his plane. Lt. T. B. Lee, who col- 
lided with him, landed without injury, his 
plane only slightly damaged. 


NICARAGUA 


Marines to Be Withdrawn. It was an- 
nounced that the U. S. marines, who ar- 
rived in the country 13 years ago to quell 
revolutionary disturbances, will be with- 
drawn in August. Plans of the U. S. govern- 
ment to withdraw them in the past were 
met with requests for further aid from 
them in police work in Nicaragua. 





CUBA 

Sugar Crop Breaks Record. It was an- 
nounced at Havana that this year’s Cuban 
sugar crop has broken all records with an 
output of 5,100,000 tons. The profit to the 
planters was estimated at $123,000,000. 





COLOMBIA e 

Volcano Cuts Off Towns. Red hot rocks 
and ashes shot from the crater of the 
Galeras volcano, near Pasto, covered the 
country around. Two small towns, La 
Florida and Sonmsaca, were cut off from 
communication, and it was feared they 
were destroyed. 


PERU : 

To Participate in Plebiscite. President 
Leguia of Peru laid to rest the fears that 
that country would refuse to participate in 
the Tacna-Arica plebiscite arranged as a 
part of the arbitration decree of President 
Coolidge. It was announced that Peru’s 
representative on the plebiscite commis- 
sion would soon be appointed. Parliament 
promptly confirmed the president’s state- 
ment. 


HONDURAS 

Merchants Forced to Lend. Revolution- 
istists captured the town of Santa Rosa 
near the western boundary, but were soon 
driven out by Gen. Tosca with 800 troops. 
Immigrants from the country reported that 
merchants of Tegucigalpa had been forced 
to lend money to the government to pay 
for the soldiers. 


ARGENTINA 
American Magazines Reduced. Ameri- 
cans at Buenos Aires have had to pay, until 
recently, 60 cents for an American maga- 
zine selling at home for 10 cents. All Amer- 
ican magazines and books sold at corre- 
sponding robber rates. It was because there 
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were no American bovk stores, and Ameri- 
cans wishing books or magazines from their 
own country had to apply at British book- 
stores where most of the stocks were from 
England, and American works sold at sky- 
high prices. An American who had three 
soda water parlors in the city added stocks 
of magazines, and the American communi- 
ty at once supported him. The British and 
native stores promptly slashed their prices 
to meet those of the American. 





Heavy Snows Cause Loss. A cold winter 
with heavy snow storms has caused great 
losses among the cattle breeders in the 
grazing districts. Many of the ranches 
have had their carrying capacity reduced by 
25 per cent. It was declared unusual to have 
so much snow and frost so early in the 
season. 





Zero Weather Takes Toll. Temperature 
went five degrees below zero at Buenos 
Aires, bringing great suffering to the poor. 
Railroad tanks froze and delayed trains 
which could not get water. To the south, 











The proposed entry of Germany into the 
league of nations, or the return of the prodigal. 
—London Express. 








where the cold is more severe, many per4 
sons were reported to have died of exposure. 
Losses of cattle have been heavy. 
CHILE 
Use Artillery on Rioters In putting down 
an uprising in the northern provinces of 
Chile government troops used artillery, 
killing 59 of the rioters. The trouble start- 
ed with the suppression of two communist 
newspapers. A state of siege was pro- 
claimed in two of the provinces. 
CANADA 
Russia Not for Doukhobors. After a com- 
mittee from Russia had visited the Douk- 
hobors in Saskatchewan urging them to re- 
turn to their native land and promising 
them better conditions an investigator was 
cent to look the ground over. He was Sam 





Semenoff of Kinley. He reported that he 
had been cordially received by the soviet 
officials and permitted to spend a “month 
among the peasantry in their villages. He 
found the farmers had no vote, were liable 
to be moved every year and that, due to a 
famine, they were close to starvation. Only 
communists, he declared, have a chance. The 
Canadian Doukhobors do not like the law 
that compels them to send their children 
to school, but the Doukhobors in South Rus- 
sia, Semenoff said, have no schools to send 
their children to. He declared he would 
never leave Canada to make a home in 
Russia. 





MOROCCO 

Riffs Make Desperate Drive. Abd-el-Krim, 
Riff leader, launched an attack in the Taza 
region which lasted two days before the 
French succeeded in repelling his troops 
with machine guns and airplanes. From 
5000 to 6000 men were used by the Riff 
leader, and they disputed the ground foot 
by foot. The French were embarrassed by 
the desertion of some loyal tribes in the 
region, which let the Riffs through. The 
tribesmen do their marching at night to 
escape air attacks. 


Danish Prince Leads Attack. A company 
of the foreign legion in a gallant attack led 
by “Capt. Haag,” prince of Denmark, re- 
lieved the Taffrant outpost which was sur- 
rounded by Riffians. It was deduced that 
“Capt. Haag” was Prince Aage who re- 
nounced his rights to the Danish throne in 
1914 at the time of his marriage. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Prince Kills Blue Wildbeest. The Prince 
killed a blue wildbeest, said to the larg- 
est of the kind ever seen there. After 
creeping on hands and knees to within 150 
yards of his prey the prince sent a bullet 
through its heart. The party moved into 
a beautiful hunting camp which took 200 
natives six weeks to build, but it is expect- 
ed to soon disappear through the ravages of 
the white ants. 


EAST AFRICA 


New Gold Field Found. What has been 
called the largest alluvial gold field in 
Africa caused a rush to the location on the 
Lupa river between Lakes Tanganyika and 
Nyassa. The discovery was made in 1913, 
but new finds were recently made which 
quickly drew 100 whites and 14,000 natives 
to the diggings. 


Leopard Bites U. S. Writer. While hunt- 
ing big game ‘n Nairobi Stewart Edward 
White, American writer, was severely hurt 
by a wounded leopard with which he had a 
life-and-death struggle. His gunbearer was 
also bitten in the head before the animal 
was killed. Mr. White was engaged in hunt- 
ing the big game with bows and arrows. 








Hobo In Race for German President 


In the count that showed Marshal Hin- 
denburg elected president of Germany there 
was a considerable showing of votes for 
Ernst Thaelmann. He was the communist 
candidate, and a real factor in the race. 


Thaelmann used to be a bona fide hobo 
in the United States, and he is proud of it. 
He saw the country from the brake beam of 
a freight car. He worked his way to America 
and landed at Hoboken, N. J. “I liked 
Hoboken,” he said, “and so I went hoboing 
from there to Chicago. But that was far 
enough, and I came back to Germany.” 


The communist-hobo candidate is a big, 
hulking, raw-boned fellow with hands like 
a couple of hams. He has been a long- 
shoreman, teamster and sailor, and though 
he denies ever having been a prize fighter 


he admitted having boxed and wrestled in 
exhibition bouts. 

Though not a president Thaelman is and 
has been for some time a member of the 
reichstag, or German parliament. He ad- 
mitted that he hardly expected to be made 
cheif magistrate, but he had his program 
all worked out just the same. He proposed 
to release all political prisoners, form a 
big red army with them “and make life 
miserable for the crowned and uncrowned 
big bugs.” He described his campaign as 
“typically American,” with five speeches a 
day. And he made a lot of fuss, too, for his 
followers are about the noisiest people in 
the world. 

In the World war Thaelmann was an 
artilleryman in the kaiser’s army, but he is 
proud of the fact that he deserted. 





Six months have elapsed since the 
last total eclipse of the sun. Meanwhile 
those scientists who particularly ob- 
served the phenomenon have been busy 
classifying and comparing the results 
of the observations. Although this work 
is not yet complete, enough has been 
done to give us a general idea as to what 
was accomplished. 

Different astronomers concentrated 
their attention on different phases of 
the eclipse. Some of them were espe- 
cially interested in verifying the Ein- 
stein theory; others were desirous of 
testing the effect of the eclipse on radio 
communication; still others turned their 
attention exclusively to the study of 
the sun’s corona which can be satis- 
factorily studied only during a total 
eclipse. An effort was also made to 
determine the effect of the eclipse upon 
the temperature of the atmosphere of 
thé earth. 


Little if any new light was thrown 
on the Einstein theory. The results 
of the radio tests during the eclipse 
were conflicting. But it has been prov- 
ed that the sun does directly affect radio 
transmission. It was found that when 
the listener and the broadcasting sta- 
tion were on the same side of the 
shadow band there was a gradual in- 
crease in radio reception; when listener 
and station were on opposite sides there 
was a decrease, and when both listener 
and station were within the shadow 
band there was a sharp increase which 
fell off after the period of totality was 
over. 

Considerable information was obtain- 
ed during the eclipse in respect to the 
sun’s corona. As a result of these ob- 
servations the bureau of standards 
thinks that this corona, which is the 
scientific name for the radiant mantle 
of material stretching to great distances 
from the main orb, is in part composed 
of solid or liquid material, and not en- 
tirely of gas. The bureau has also come 
to the conclusion that the existence of 
an element in the sun, tentatively called 
“coronium,” which has never been 
found on the earth, is fairly well estab- 
lished. 


Prof. John A. Miller, of Swarthmore 
college, who headed an astronomical 
expedition to New Haven, Conn., to 
observe the eclipse, thinks that coron- 
ium is lighter than helium and about 
the same density as hydrogen, the light- 
est gas known on earth. He also be- 
lieves that coronium exists on the earth 
and has commercial possibilities of 
great importance. His opinion is based 
onethe fact that all other metals revealed 
in the sun in gaseous form have been 
found on the earth. It is interesting in 
this connection to note that “helium” 
was so called because it was first ob- 
served in the spectrum of the sun during 
an eclipse in 1868. The air surrounding 
the earth hides the sun’s corona under 
ordinary conditions; for this reason as- 
tronomers make a special effort to ob- 
serve the corona during eclipses. 


An attempt was made to measure ac- 


curately the effect of the eclipse upon 
the temperature of the air. But the 
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What the Last Eclipse Taught Us 


results were rather unsatisfactory. The 
drop in temperature was very slight 
for the most part. However, Lieut. God- 
dard, a navy flier, was trapped in an 
air pocket at the time of the total eclipse 
and he noted a drop in temperature 
from 20 above zero to 18 below. He 
was flying at an altitude of 16,000 feet. 

It must not be gathered from any- 
thing here said that observers did not 
gather much information of scientific 
value from the eclipse. More astrono- 











Total eclipse of the sun Jan. 24, 1925. 
Photagraph taken by Frederick Slocum, Van 


Vieck observatory, Wesleyan university, 
Middletown, Conn. 








mers observed the eclipse last January 
than ever before observed such a phe- 
nomenon; and they were equipped with 
much better instruments. But most of 
what they learned is purely technical 
and of little interest to the popular 
reader. Besides the work of analyzing 
the data will take years. Often valuable 
discoveries are made from photographs 
years after the phenomenon itself took 
place. 

The next total eclipse of the sun will 
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occur on Jan, 14, 1926, and will be 
visible in parts of Eastern Africa, Suma- 
tra, Borneo and the Philippines. There 
will not be another total eclipse cover- 
ing the same territory as the one this 
year covered until the year 2044. The 
last eclipse seen at New Haven previous 
to the one in January last occurred in 
1806. It is believed that as a result of 
this year’s experience it will be possi- 
ble to predict the next eclipse within 
a second. The astronomers miscaleu- 
lated the last one by a few seconds and 
were chargrined to find that they had 
made such a “tremendous” error. 


An eclipse of the sun is caused by the 
moon maneuvering itself into a position 
so as to cast its shadow on the earth. 
The moon is always new at the time 
it eclipses the sun. The average length 
of a total eclipse is three minutes; the 
longest possible time is about eight min- 
utes. The darkness during the eclipse 
last January was not nearly so intense 
as during most previous eclipses. It 
was remarkably luminous, a condition 
caused by a haze or thin clouds which 
scattered the light of the sun. A heavy 
snow on the ground in most of the 
region covered by the shadow band 
added to this effect. But in spite of 
this condition the planets Mercury, 
Venus and Jupiter could be seen as 
clearly as upon a moonlight night. 





ABSENCE EASILY EXPLAINED 


“Does Hiram K. Johnson live near here?” 
inquired a traveler who was journeying 
across the Oklahoma prairie. 

“Nope,” replied the man, in response to 
the stranger’s hail. 

“Well, do you know where he can be 
found?” 

“Nope!” 

“Dear me. i must have lost my way. 
Can you tell me where William Hoon, 
familiarly known as ‘Old Grissley,’ lives?” 

“I reckon so.” 

“Where is_he?” 

“Right her€. I’m Hoon.” 

“Indeed! Why, they told me at the 
settlement that Johnson lived within gun- 
shot of you.” 

“He did. That’s the reason he ain’t here 
now.”—Montreal Family Herald. 











The Station the Missouri Pacific Built 


This 
That 


This is the bucket of water, 
That lay in the station at Nearman, Mo., 
That the Missouri Pacific built. 


This is the station agent, 

Who emptied the bucket of water, 

That lay in the station at Nearman, Mo., 
That the Missouri Pacific built. 


This is the mule, 

That was scared by the station agent, 
Who emptied the bucket of water, 
That lay in the station at Nearman, Mo., 
That the Missouri Pacific built. 


is the station at Nearman, Mo., 
the Missouri Pacific built. 


This is the horse, 

That was kicked by the mule, 

That was scared by the station agent, 
Who emptied the bucket of water, 
That lay in the station at Nearman, Mo., 
That the Missouri Pacific built. 


This is another horse, 
That collided with the first herse, 
That was kicked by the mule, 








That was scared by the station agent, 
Who emptied the bucket of water, 

That lay in the station at Nearman, Mo., 
That the Missouri Pacific built. 


This is Bob Sebree, 

Who was thrown from his wagon by the 
horse, 

That collided with the first horse, 

That was kicked by the mule, 

That was scared by the station agent, 

Who emptied the bucket of water, 

That lay in the station at Nearman, Mo. 

That the Missouri Pacific built. 


This is the judge, 

Who will try the $3000 damage suit, 
Brought against the railroad by Bob Sebree, 
Who fractured his leg, 

When thrown from his wagon by the horse, 
That collided with the first horse, 

That was kicked by the mule, 

That was scared by the station agent, 
Who emptied the bucket of water, 

That lay in the station at Nearman, Mo., 
That the Missouri Pacific built. 
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Giant Relics of Great Antiquity 


In Brittany, a, western province of 
France, there are rows of great stones 
set on end extending in parallel lines 
for nearly five miles. There are a dozen 
or more of these lines covering a width 
of from 330 to 450 feet. The stones are 
giant monoliths, some more than 20 
feet high, and averaging from 12 to 16 
feet, each representing hundreds of tons 
in weight. There are about 3000 in this 
group, at Carnac. 

Local legend has it that Saint Cornely 
traveling about the world in an ox-cart 
and carrying the blessings of God every- 
where was pursued by pagan soldiers 
who meant to kill him. He ran from 
them until his flight was cut off by the 
sea, and then turning around 


they were handled and put in place is 
still a mystery. The purpose of these 
megalithic monuments is also a mystery, 
though it is generally believed that they 
were a sort of religious expression. 
Worship of stones goes back to the earli- 
est antiquity, and Christianity had to 
combat it as late as the 16th century. 
Great stone monuments, or altars, have 
been found in many countries in Asia. 

While the menhirs, or single stones, 
are found throughout Western France 
there is a sort of grouping of stone mon- 
uments of all kinds about Carnac, which 
is believed to have been a sort of Mecca, 
or place of pilgrimage, where the bodies 
of heroes were brought for entombment, 


11 


and about these stone monuments, such 


as crude tools, pieces of pottery, amu- 
lets baked in clay and beads of tur- 
quoise, scholars have pursued their 
studies and have made some remarkable 
discoveries. Sun worship is evident 
everywhere. The rows of menhirs al- 
ways go from east to west, the biggest 
ones coming at the west end near the 
cromlech. It was observed that in every 
alignment there was one very large 
menhir, the “giant” of the group, and 
that from a certain point in the crom- 
lech the sun could be seen rising over 
the “giant” at a specific date of the as- 
tronomical year. It was further dis- 
covered that some alignments gave the 
equinoctial line, others the summer sol- 
stitial sunrise and others the sunrise 
point midway between the equinox and 

the winter solstice. They 








he changed them to stone. 
Once a year, at midnight, 
Christmas, they leave their 
stations and go to the streams 
to drink. But woe to any 
daring persons who might try 
to watch them at that charmed 
hour. At nights, they say, 
lights are seen flickering 
among the stones and queer 
sounds are heard. A certain 
kind of food must be placed 
on some of them at the proper 
season of the year to insure 
good crops. Scholars, nat- 
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Lines of great stones, or megaliths, at Carnac, Brittany, erected 
about 4000 years ago by a vanished people. There are more than a 
dozen rows in this group, and though some have fallen and have 
been removed for building purposes nearly 3000 remain. Great 
solitary stones are found in large numbers in the same region. 


might thus have served as a 
sort of agricultural calendar. 

The astronomical knowl- 
edge of these unlettered, pre- 
historic people was marvel- 
ous. The astronomical lines 
indicated by the rows of great 
rocks are not now accurate, 
but astronomers have calcu- 
lated that they were correct 
about 1600 B. C., and this 
coincides with the conclysion 
reached by other scientists 
figuring from a different angle 
that the main work was done 








urally, have a different ex- 
planation, though very little definite 
knowledge of these great megaliths has 
been acquired. Besides the alignments 
like those mentioned there are great 
solitary boulders as high as 70 feet; 
giant tables made by placing a huge flat 
stone on two standing uprights; covered 
passages made by two rows of the great 
stones with others laid across the top, 
and great circles or semi-circles of the 
standing stones big enough to contain 
whole villages within the circumfer- 
ences. But there is not a letter on one 
of them; they are great silent witnesses 
of a prehistoric past. Much more has 
been learned about ancient Assyria, 
Babylon and Egypt because of the in- 
scriptions on their monuments. 

Only rude attempts at carving have 
been found among these stone monu- 
ments. Figures traced there have been 
interpreted as oxen, “hatchet-plows,” 
and the sun, the god of these early peo- 
ples. They go to show that iron, or at 
least some sort of metal, had been de- 
veloped, and that agriculture was re- 
garded as the supreme occupation of 
the people. The stones themselves came 
from quarries about Carnac, but how 
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Oh, Dr. Levy 


“Today in ye clinic a tale told of 
Dr. Levy who hath his name changed 
to Sullivan. A month after he cometh 
again to ye court, this time wishing 
to become Kilpatrick. On request for 
ye reason, he telleth ye court that ye 
patients continually ask of him, 
‘What was your name before? If 
granted -ye change he shall then tell 
them Sullivan.”—Dr. Pepys’s Diary in 
Hygeia. 
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and which was regarded as holy ground, 
Stonehenge in England is another such 
place. It is believed that the prehis- 
toric Celts who raised these great stones 
migrated originally from Asia, through 
Africa, across the Mediterranean into 
Spain and then on north. They were 
seeking the resting place of their god, 
the sun, and when stopped by the ocean 
on the west they continued northward, 
the effort finally dying out in Scan- 
dinavia. 

There are several types and sub- 
types of these megalithic monuments. 
The menhir, or “long stone,” is a single 
stone set on end. The size they some- 
times reached is almost unbelievable. 
The Great Menhir near Locmariaquer, 
now fallen, is nearly 70 feet long and 
weighs some 375 tons. Dolmens are 
house-like structures, having flat stones 
laid across the tops of upright ones. 
These sometimes occur in series, form- 
ing “covered alleys.” The finest example 
is at Bagneux where the dolmen is 65 
feet long and is composed of 16 verti- 
cal and four horizontal stones. It is 
thought they may have served as crypts, 
or possibly as oracles for the priests. 
A cromlech is a group of menhirs stand- 
ing in a circle or half-circle, sometimes, 
though rarely, in a square. Long align- 
ments always lead up to a cromlech, 
which seemed to be a sort of holy of 
holies where the priests performed their 
sacred rites and made sacrifices, very 
probably human. The remains of large 
collections of bones of both persons and 
animals dug up near the cromlechs in- 
dicated that when a great man died his 
wives, servants and domestic animals 
were slain and buried with him. 


_ In spite of the scanty data found in 





about 2000 B. C. 

The secret of these megalithic monu- 
ments may never be known, but they 
will always stand as a mute monument 
of a distant past when people were mov- 
ed mightily by their aspirations and a 
search for the truth. Some of the smal- 
ler stones have been taken for building 
houses and churches, but the greatest 
will be as lasting as the pyramids. 





TELL HIM NOW 


If with pleasure you are viewing any work 
a man is doing, 
If you like him or you love him tell him 
now; 
Don't withhold your approbation till the 
parson makes oration 
And he lies with snowy lilies o’er his 
brow. 
For no matter how you shout it, he won’t 
really care about it, 
He won’t know how many teardrops you 
have shed. 
If you think some praise it due him, now’s 
the time to slip it to him, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when 
he’s dead. 


More than fame and more than money is 
the comment kind and sunny, 
And the hearty, warm approval of a 
friend; 
For it gives to life a savor, and makes you 
stronger, braver, 
And it gives you heart and spirit to the 
end. 
If he earns your praise bestow it; if you 
like him let him know it; 
Let the words of true encouragement be 
said ; 
Do not wait till life is over and he’s under- 
neath the clover, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when 
he’s dead. 





A Prodigal son is the boy who loses every< 
thing except his way home.—Knowing Peo< 
ple. 
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2 Whats Wrong Here ? 





“The wind blows east, the wind blows 
west—the wind is cuckoo” may not be 
the way the old familiar rime runs but 
it fits this case to a letter T. On the left 
of the picture the wind is blowing to 





the right and on the right-of the picture 
the wind is blowing to the left. C. K. 
Saue, of Minneapolis, wonders if it was 
a cyclone or something the artist had in 
mind when he drew the picture. 


According to Oye V. Stouall, 13 years 
old, of Dorsey, Miss., the rear light and 
license plate on the auto in No. 1 are 
wrong. They are pictured on the right- 
hand rear fender, while they should be 
located on the left side. In No. 2 the 
license plate is on the left front tire, a 
queer place for it. A picture of a Ford 
auto (No. 3) plainly shows a door hinge 
on the driver’s side, but from late re- 
ports there is still no door on the left 
side. Garth Butler, of Nashua, Iowa, 
says he’s going to buy one of these 
things when it gets a sure enough door 
on the driver’s side. No. 4 is represented 











as being a Ford, but anyone who has 
ever seen one of these flivvers won’t be 
deceived. Eral D. Sutton, of Newark, 
Ohio, says it looks more like an Over- 
land to him. A Sketch (No. 5) to illus- 
trate a certain method of taking up end 
play of a Ford crankshaft shows crank- 
pins Nos. 1 and 4 opposit each other, 
likewise Nos. 2 and 3; in both cases they 
should be parallel. Also, Nos. 2 and 3 
are too close together where there is a 
main bearing between. William H. 
Stanfield, of Granite, Okla., took it from 
a Ford magazine. The woman in No. 6 
is supposed to be driving comfortably 
in zero weather, in an advertisement of 
an auto heater. However, one glance 
at the switch shows that it is turned off 
and the woman is not driving—the ma- 


chine is standing still. Not very com- 
fortable in zero weather, we should say. 
B. A. Prentice, of Worcester, N. Y., 
sent it in. By the way the woman is 
getting into the auto in No. 7 it appears 
that the man is driving from the right- 
hand side of the car. J. Z. Barker, of 
Elmwood, Okla., took it from a mag- 
azine cover. No. 8 purports to show an 
Oldsmobile sedan, but it is a Buick tour- 
ing car. Edith Wilson, of Island Pond, 
Vt., saw the error in a prize contest. In 
No. 9 we are treated to a piece of nature 
faking. Autos do strange things some- 
times but we never saw one go round 
the corner on the two inside wheels. It 
is the outside wheels that get the brunt 
of the centrifugal force and when ma- 
chines turn over they go in that direct- 
ion. Joseph Anderson, of Chicago, 
found it in the “world’s greatest news- 
paper.” 

“Oh, my stars!” comments J. C. Red- 
dig, of Reamstown, Pa. What is this 





fellow hitting that he should see stars? 
Apparently he is still sailing through the 
air and has not yet landed. The flying 
coat-tails constitute another mystery. 
There must be a terrible draft blowing 
from somewhere. The coat-tails should 
be extending the other way. 

Imagine a school for drawing illus- 
trating one of its advertisements this 
way. The palette the painter is holding 
is the only one of its kind in captivity. 
Apparently it is cut away to let the arm 
in and there is no place for the thumb 
to catch hold. The whole shape of the 
palette is wrong. An artist who doesn’t 








know what a palette looks like might do 
well to take some lessons himself. 


The fact that the driver of an ox team 
walks on the left and not on the right 
of the oxen does not seem to have both- 
ered the artist who drew this picture. 
Such mistakes as this come about 
through the practice of always having 
vehicles in a picture move to the right. 
Our eyes are trained to read from left 
to right and we unconsciously look for 
moving objects to go to the right. But 
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the artist in this case was more inter- 
ested in putting the driver of the team 
in front where he could be seen than 
on the other side of the oxen where he 


would be lost. W. E. Selanders, of La- 
Rue, Ohio, called this error to our at- 
tention. 


ay ee ea 


Warning has been issued against 
“pop” as a home and school beverage. 
According to Hygeia, certain individ- 
uals have recently advocated placing 
“pop” on the school and home menu, 
along with milk and fruit juices, the 
proper beverages for children. They 
favored these carbonated beverages for 
three reasons: 1. much water and home- 
made drinks are insanitary, whereas 
bottled goods are safe; 2. carbonated 
drinks contain about four-tenths of an 
ounce of sugar per bottle, and therefore 
compare in food value with most watery 
fruits and vegetables; 3. carbon dioxid 
is a valuable digestive stimulant. 


These arguments were answered by 
Miss H. A. Stillman, University of Mis- 
souri, writing in the American Journal 
of Public Health as follows: “Water is 
so easily purified that it seems unnec- 
essary to quote statistics on it in the un- 
purified state. The food value of bottled 
drinks is due almost entirely to the 
sugar they contain. Five or 10 cénts for 
a half ounce of sugar is a great price to 
pay. Proteins, minerals and vitamins 
are abundant in fruits and vegetables 
and are entirely lacking in “pop” so that 
even though their calorie value may be 
the same, they do not have the same 
food value. Carbonated beverages with 
natural fruit flavor should not be con- 
fused with bottled concentrated fruit 
juices, The latter contains minerals and 
some water-soluble vitamins, but these 
nutrients are entirely lacking in the 
majority of bottled beverages, which 
are made of a sugar sirup and an alco- 
holic extract carrying the fruit flavor. 
A large number of these drinks contain 
caffein. A great moral responsibility 
rests upon anyone who tries to persuade 
a child to substitute sweetened, artifi- 
cially colored and flavored beverages, 
some drugged with caffein, for , the 
growth stimulating and tissue building 
foods now in use.” 














As the result of a study of caner Dr. 
Modric T. de Gerin, of France, has come 
to the conclusion that the disease is 
both infectious and contagious and that 
cancer patients should be isolated and 
their living quarters fumigated. Dr. 
de Gerin has perfected serum cures for 


‘ pheumonia and anemia. . 
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Garfield (“Gar”) A. Wood’s feat of 
piloting a speed boat down the Hudson 
river from Albany to New York in a 
race with the 20th Century Limited, 
thereby beating the schedule time of the 
crack New York Central flyer, is be- 
littled as well as praised. 

Railroad men particularly scoff at the 
performance. They insist that a loco- 
motive can easily do 90 miles an hour 
against the Baby Gar IV’s 60. Besides 
they claim, the limited wasn’t racing 
and the motor boat was. 


Interest in the contest, however, re- 
calls to mind days of old when splend- 
idly appointed steamboats raced on the 
Mississippi. Then there is also a his- 
toric significance in the fact that the 
running time of “Gar” Wood’s boat was 
11 times better than that of Robert Ful- 
ton’s Clermont, the first steamboat on 
the Hudson. 


However, as far as speed is con- 
cerned, no motorboat yet built is in the 
locomotive class. Modern passenger- 
train engines can attain a speed of 112 
miles an hour on a heavy rail, straight 
track, provided, of course, that the loco- 
motive is ballasted by cars being coupl- 
ed to it to keep the engine from leaving 
the track. The fastest run on record for 
a short distance is 120 miles an hour 
made on the Plant system (a Southern 
railroad) in 1901. 


Some notable fast runs for long dis- 
tances are 99 miles an hour averaged in 
1902 on the Burlington route, 85 miles 
and hour on the Great Western (Eng- 
land), 80 miles an hour by the Black 
Diamond Express on the Lehigh Valley, 
77 on the Pennsylvania, 71 on the At- 
lantic Coast Line and also on the Michi- 
gan Central, and 70 on the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern. These average 
speeds were maintained for distances 
of from 15 to several hundred miles. 


When a prominent railroad official 
was accidentally killed recently in a 
fall from a horse in New York, a special 
train was placed at the disposal of his 
wife, who was in Los Angeles. The run 
to Chicago, 2233 miles, was made in 49 
hours and 18 minutes. This is 18 hours 
and 42 minutes better than the regular 
schedule. 

During the World war, when rail- 





Epitaph to a Dog 


Dim little soul—but no; that soul had 
light 
To love and serve its master day and 
night. 
Not little such a love, and could I 
serve 
And love my God as well, nor ever 
swerve 
From His command, I need not fear 
to die. 
My heart is sad. Dear little friend, 
goodby ; 
I wonder if the powers will let you 
wait, 
Inside or outside, somewhere near 
the gate. 
—P. A. Child in New York Herald- 
Tribune. 
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“Gar” Wood’s Racer and Others 


roads were under government control, 
the speed of trains on all lines was cut 
down. Even now, with the lines “back 
to normalcy,” express trains rarely ex- 
ceed a speed of a mile a minute because 
of curves, switches, traffic and other 
considerations, 


The fastest motorboat—yes, it is own- 


~ed by “Gar” Wood—can do 80 miles an 


hour. This remarkable speed is made 
possible by the powerful motor crowd- 
ed into the boat’s frail frame. The craft 
is designed to literally skim the water. 
Of course there is attendant danger 
from fire or explosion; the pilot and his 
mé@chanic wear life-preservers during 
the spectacular dashes. It will be re- 
membered that in 1921 Wood raced the 
Havana express along the Atlantic coast 
from Miami to New York in one of his 
fast cruisers, bettering the train’s time 
of 47 hours and 44 minutes by nearly 
an hour. 

As for automobiles: In the recent 
Indianapolis classic the winning car 
averaged 101 miles an hour for the 500 
miles; In the short races it is nothing 






for cars to travel over two miles a 
minute. 

The airplane speed record is 4% miles 
a minute, 

The best runner can cover 100 yards 
at a speed of over half a mile a minute. 

One race horse did a mile in six- 
tenths of a minute. However, science 
lists one or two wild animals that can 
run a mile in a minute. 

A baseball pitcher is able to throw a 
ball with an initial force of over two 
miles a minute. 

The Mauretania holds the record for 
transatlantic travel. She once crossed 
the Atlantic in four days, 10 hours and 
41 minutes. 

Sound in air travels with a speed of 
about 12% miles per minute. 

A bullet leaves an army rifle at the 
rate of 30 miles a minute. 

Delving into deeper things: 

Alpha particles emitted by radium 
travel 750,000 miles a minute. 

High-speed electrons go over 10,000,- 
000 miles.a minute, 

Light has a speed of 11,160,000 miles a 
minute, the same as radio signals and 
X-rays. Even so, it takes the light of 
some distant stars thousands of years 
to reach this earth. 








When Captivating Cupid Rode in a Buggy 


Buggy was the term employed in Eng- 
land at the time of the Revolution to 
describe a two-wheeled cart carrying 
only one person. This vehicle, in a 
still lighter form was transferred to 
American race tracks. But the buggy 
with four wheels was first contrived in 
the United States. It is supposed to 
have been modeled after an old German 
type of wagon, such as now used in 
Germany and Switzerland, and not from 
its English namesake. The changes 
have been so rapid and numerous that 
the original model could scarcely be 
recognized. 


Up until the beginning of the 19th 
century the “shay,” a form of the French 
‘gig,’ preceded the buggy as our most 
popular vehicle. The shay bore a close 
resemblance to the buggy. The body 
was supported by straps and springs 
and the shay top was provided with 
both curtains and an apron. The seat 
was roomy and comfortable. The “one- 
hoss shay” was the favored flivver of its 
day. But during the 19th century the 
buggy gained popularity and held “front 
stage” among all vehicles until the motor 
car became popular. 


Like the auto, the buggy could be pur- 
chased in accordance with the size of 
the pocketbook, and the horse or horses 
driven usually corresponded. The poor 
man usually had a “buckboard” and a 
poor horse, whose harness was tied up 
with binder twine, while the Wall street 
broker rode in an elaborately finished, 
nickle or brass trimmed, luxuriously up- 
holstered vehicle drawn by two or more 
spirited horses, hitched with handsome- 
ly mounted harness and driven by a 
liveried coachman. 

The buggy is considered the greatest 
contribution America ever made to 
horse-drawn vehicles. It is a mechani- 
cal marvel in lightness, grace, resilience 





and endurance. It stood many a trying 
journey on some of the roughest roads 
in the country. It was the most univer- 
sal and most popular vehicle throughout 
this country for more than 100 years. 
In all parts of the country it proved it- 
self the speediest, the most comfortable, 
the safest, the most enduring and the 
most economical. 


The buggy is provided with a top and 
protective apron. Many of them, how- 
ever, are topless. This topless style is 
known as the “runabout.” So closely 
is this vehicle allied to American ro- 
mance that it is often called the chariot 
of our Yankee Cupid. Most Americans 
now in middle age who courted and 
were courted a score of years ago can 
recall “the little old buggy,” the slow- 
moving buggy,” “the self-driving buggy” 
etc. In those days a man couldn’t ex- 
pect to “keep company,” much less make 
love properly or hope to gain her “yes,” 
unless the aid of a buggy was enlisted. 
Cupid only rode in buggies in those 
days. And Cupid still drives the buggy 
in many a town, village and township. 
Courting by buggy is still practiced. 

This form of conveyance has not van- 
ished. It is estimated that over 1000 
buggies are manufactured each day. No 
conveyance, it is claimed, ever attained 
the widespread and enduring popularity 
that has been accredited the buggy. In 
the more secluded communities we find 
the buggy still the most popular convey- 
ance. This is especially true in mount- 
ain districts where improved highways 
have not been built. 





I have been a subscriber to the Pathfinder 
for the past three years. I am still wonder- 
ing how such a helpful and instructive 
magazine escaped my notice. I always wel- 
come it with outstretched arms.—Leon 
Blumenfield( N. Y.). 
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Things S crentific ws 











MacMillan Changes Radio Equipment 


Secretary of Navy Wilbur ordered the 
immediate withdrawal of navy men and 
planes from taking part in the MacMil- 
lan arctic expedition unless standard 
navy radio sets were installed in at least 
one of the three navy planes. The sec- 
retary said that the radio equipment on 
the planes when the expedition left 
Boston was practically useless for 
transmission of messages from planes 
in the air. He regarded the instala- 
tion of standard navy radio sets as es- 
sential for the protection of the men. 
Besides, he said that Capt. Donald Mac- 
Millan had previously agreed to change 
the radio equipment. The difficulty was 
adjusted at Sydney, Nova 


speaks distinctly in a rather loud tone 
without opening his mouth or moving 
his lips. The sounds come from the end 
of the tube at the base of his neck. 


Furnaces Caused Hailstorm 


During the last week in May a severe 
hailstorm did much damage in and 
around Baltimore. Dr. A. W. Berry of 
Johns Hopkins university, who is one 
of the Maryland geologists, thinks that 
cinders blown into the air by blast fur- 
naces may have caused the hail. Upon 
examination of many of the hailstones 
it was found that the core consisted ‘of 
cinders. “All hailstonhes,” declares Dr. 
Berry, “have a nucleus of some sort, but 
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has overcome some of the most stub- 
born cases of insomnia. At least this 
is what he claims. A person can be put 
to sleep any time during the day or 
night without any harm whatever to his 
eyes or body. ~ 


Underwater Telephony Developed 


‘he naval research laboratory has 
developed a new method of underwater 
communication. By this method it will 
be possible for the men in one sub- 
marine to carry on a conversation with 
those in another when deep under the 
sea. The system, according to the an- 
nouncement, is based on the “reception 
of high frequency waves by the use of 
the well-known heterodyne receiving 
principle.” The announcement declared 
further: “Code messages transmitted by 
underwater sound telegraphy using 
comparatively low frequency sound 

waves is well known, while 








Scotia, when MacMillan 
agreed to have the standard 


high frequencies, that is, 





radio sets put in the navy 
planes at once. The new 
equipment was taken to 
Sydney by a navy destroyer. 


Hindus White People 


The people of northern 
India are members of the 
white race, according to Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who is 
now in that country making 
ethnological studies. They 
are mainly Mediterranean 
and Semitic, with a curious 
intermixture of a Hamitic 
strain. Dr. Hrdlicka is es- 
pecially interested in facts 
which may throw light on 
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the origins of man. “At 
Simla,” he says, “I have seen 
quite a few people from the 
Tibetan border and even a 
few Tibetans. Among the 
latter was a woman who 
looked a typical American 
Indian. Even in her dress 
there was much to strongly 
suggest our Indians.” The 


picture. 


She writes: 


a Bottle Nosed Porpoise, 


Mrs. Lay Werdsahas -" of Santa Cruz, Cal., sent us the above 
e 


had such an unusual sea-monster wash 
ashore on our beach here—it was viewed by thousands of people— 

that I thought your readers would like to see a picture of it.” 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, president emeritus of Stanford university, 
said that judging from the description he had received it must be 
a creature which is very rare. E, L. 
Wallace, who was twice president of the Natural History Society 
of British Columbia, examined the monster 
clusion that it belonged to some antedeluvian period and had been 
preserved in a glacier. 


and came to the con- 


above the limit of audibility 
of the human ear (about 30,- 
000 vibrations a second) are 
now being utilized.” 

Scientific Divining Rod 

Valuable ore fields have 
been located in northern 
Sweden by means of an elec- 
tric “divining rod.” The de- 
posits contain copper, arse- 
nic, zinc, gold and silver. It 
is a well-known fact that 
beds of ore have more elec- 
trical conductivity than or- 
dinary rock. Electrically 
charged wires are laid in 
trenches and the ore is lo- 
cated entirely by the elec- 
tro-magnetic effects upon 
these wires. A deposit of 
copper pyrite was located 
30 or 40 feet under a sandy 
plain miles from the near- 
est known ore - containing 
rocks. Another deposit was 
found 40 feet below the sur- 
face of a lake. 


SCIENCE GLEANINGS 








Hamitic blood which he 

found in India, he believes, is the same 
as that of the white races in Northern 
Africa. He is of the opinion that India 
never had any native negroid popula- 
tion. The curley-haired people there 
were immigrants in some historic 
period. 


Speaks without Larynx 


A number of years ago Charles Ken- 
drick, a business man of York, Pa., had 
cancer of the throat. Dr. Fielding Lewis, 
of Philadelphia, performed an operation 
on him and found it necessary to remove 
his larynx and vocal cords. A silver 
tube was put in their place. This tube, 
which is held in place by a ribbon 
around his neck under his collar, 
emerges from the base of his throat. 
At first the patient could not speak a 
word; but by continued effort he grad- 
ually learned to speak by bringing the 
sounds “from his stomach.” Recently 
he was able to address the annual con- 
vention of American Laryngological So- 
ciety at Atlantic City. Mr. Kendrick 


it is generally very tiny—almost micro- 
scopic. It is quite possible, however, 
that cinders and particles of ash blown 
into the air by factories may have be- 
come the centers of hailstones. It is 
possible that some of the cinders, car- 
ried to great heights on warm air cur- 
rents, may have caused the storm. As 
a rule hailstones are formed at very 
high altitudes.” 


Sleep Induced by Colors 


A British scientist has patented a ma- 
chine which it is claimed induces sleep 
by mean of colors. Its purpose is to 
treat victims-of insomnia. The machine 
resembles an ordinary radio set. The 
patent places the machine on a table 
near his bed upon retiring. He presses 
a switch which he holds in his hand. 
This causes rays of a dozen colors to 
flash from the machine in a carefully 
worked out sequence. The effect of 
these colors, according to the inventor, 
will produce sleep for even the most 
restless person. In 10 or 15 minutes he 


Until recent times, de- 
clares the National Geographic Soci- 
ety, Fez in Morocco had “a monopoly 
on the red felt caps which bear the 
city’s name. In the old days, it is said, 
the carmine dyes for these caps was 
obtained from the juice of a Moroccan 
berry. Now fezzes are also manufac- 
tured in Turkey and France. 


Ricardo de la Cierva, a Spanish in- 
ventor, tried out his helicopter before 
King Alfonso and other high officials of 
the government. After explaining his 
machine in detail to the Spanish mon- 
arch he successfully went through a 
series of flights, making both diagonal 
and vertical landings, to the great satis- 
faction of the king. 





ASTHMA OR HAY FEVER TREATED FREE 


Sufferers send to D. J. Lane, Box 449, 
St. Marys, Kans., for bottle of remark- 
able treatment. Pay $1.25 when satis- 
fied—if not satisfied pay nothing. State 
which trouble you have. Advertisement. 
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Earthquake Theories Conflict 


Scientists are not agreed on the cause 
of the series of earthquakes which re- 
cently shook California, Montana and 
part of Canada. At Santa Barbara, Cal., 
about a dozen people were killed; dam- 
age done to real property runs up into 
many millions. 

The Montana and California quakes, 
thinks Prof. J. P. Goods, geologist at 
Chicago university, was caused by the 
condition of the sea. The Pacific ocean 
is sinking, according to his theory. “The 
ocean water rushes in on top and makes 
the density at this point greater. Some- 
thing must come up when the sea bed 
sinks. That is the earth’s crust on the 
western flank of North and South Amer- 
ica.” Occasional earthquakes, he be- 
lieves, will continue in that zone for 
centuries. 

Prof. Tondorf, seismographical au- 
thority at Georgetown university, dis- 
agrees with Prof. Goode. The California 
shock was_local. Lesser tremors may 
continue there for a few months as an 
aftermath, but they will not amount to 
much. “No suspicion, as far as I know,” 
declared Prof. Tondorf, “was entertain- 
ed by anyseismologist of the occurrence 
of quakes in California, although that 
region has been carefully studied.” The 
disaster at Santa Barbara was due to the 
pronounced vertical movement of the 
earth, which was held to be the most 
damaging type of tremor. This was in 
marked contrast to the horizontal tre- 
mors about the same time in Montana 
and Canada. 


“The earthquake at Santa Barbara is 
the same old story, an ocean leakage.” 
This opinion was expressed by Prof. T. 
J. See of the Mare Island observatory. 
But Prof. G. E. Rueppel, earthquake ex- 
pert at St. Louis university, believes that 
the California quakes can be attributed 
to volcanic activity in Mt. Lassen, a 
peak in the Sierra Nevada range in the 
northwestern part of the state. This 
volcano had long been dormant and was 
supposed to be extinct. 


Prof. Rueppel says: “The volcanic ac- 
tivity of Mt. Lassen, undermining a large 
area of the Rocky mountains, has been 
the immediate cause of the landslides 
which are changing the topography of 
that range and causing it to tilt gradual- 
ly, especially in the northern district 
near Montana. It is known that earth- 
quakes are caused by a slipping or 
breaking of the earth’s crust as a result 








U. S. GOV'T JOBS! 


Men—Women 18 up 


$1700 to $3300 a YEAR 


All Postal Salaries Just Raised 
Experience usually unnecessary. 
Common education sufficient. 
Write today sure for free list of 
positions and free sample coaching. 


FRANKLIN Dept. G-198, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
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with a Rife Ram. Plenty of it for every 
Purpose about your country home—withb- 
out fuel, labor, freezing or repairs. A 
small stream operates the Rife Ram and 
fills high elevated tanks or operates air 
Pressure system. Easy to install. First 
cost the only cost. Always on the job day 
and night, winter and summer. 26,000 in 

















of strains. These strains may be the re- 
sult of shrinking of the earth’s interior, 
due to temperature changes, changes in 
surface weight due to erosion taking 
material from one place to another in 
the course of a few hundred years, or 
from a tendency of the higher land to 
move toward sea level. The tilting of 
the Rocky mountains has naturally pro- 
duced an enormous strain along the Pa- 
cific coast, a region particularly weak 
because of the fault or break in the 
earth’s crust, extending all along the 
coast a few miles off shore. Some re- 
adjustment must take place to relieve 
this strain and undoubtedly the quake 
at Los Angeles and Santa Barbara is the 
effect of this readjustment.” 


Most people do not realize that there 
are thousands of earthquakes in this 
country every year. The great major- 
ity of them are too slight even to record; 
the average man is interested only in 
the unusual quake which damages pro- 
perty and imperils human life. The 
fact is, if it were not for the great num- 
ber of quakes throughout the year, 
which act as safety valves to the earth, 
there would occasionally be a quake of 
such violence that all human habjtations 
would be shaken down. 





NEW CURE FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 


A Paris medical review recommends for 
sleeplessness the isopropylprogenylbarbi- 
turate of amidoyrine. You can take it that 
way; or you can shut your eyes and say 
it slowly, slow-ly, s-l-o-w-l-y—New York 
World. 


TESTS SHOW FORD 
CAN RUN 60 MILES 
ON GALLON OF GAS 


The amazing fact that a Ford can run 60 
miles on a gallon of gasoline was recently 
brought to light through tests conducted Dy 
America’s foremost en- 
gineers. Great strides 
have already been made 
in this direction by the 
recent invention of a 
simple attachment which 
can be installed in a 
few minutes without 
any alteration to motor. 
A. C. Winterburn made 
41.4 miles on 1 gallon 
of gasoline after thisde- 
vice was attached. B. 
O. Weeks, famous avia- 
tor and inventor, wants 
agents and will senhd sample for trial. Write 
him today at 426-1286 Eleventh St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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Every Ford Owner Wants It 


Earn more money. Build up a big, 
permanent, profitable business of 
your own with this patented inven- 
tion for Fords. Kurtz (Texas) made 
$45 the first|three days. Gunn(Louisi- 
ana) sold 22 the first day. Every Ford 
owner wants the convenience which 
only this new invention can give. 


Fil-Gage 


Fills Tank—Gauges Gas 
Without Lifting Cushion 
Combined filling device and gas 
gauge— put on any Ford in 10 min- 
utes—fills tank without lifting cush- 
ion. Makes under-seat tanks even 
handier than rear tanks. Gasoline 
gauge always before driver—lumin- 
ous indicator shows in the dark. Re- 
tails under $5. Made and guaran- 
teed by 12-year-old $300,000 manufacturer. 
Write Best Territory is Going Fast. Ex- 

clusive territory contract pays you 
a commission on every sale in your dis- 


trict. No capital tied up in stock. We de- 
liver and collect. 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO.2352, Fisst Street 


TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been in- 
vented by a Mr. L. H. Milburn of Chicago. In 
actual test it was punctured 500 times without 
the loss of air. This wonderful new tube in- 
creases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles 
and eliminates changing tires. It costs no 
more than the ordinary tube, Mr. L. H. Milburn, 
331 West 47th St., Chicago, wants them intro- 
duced everywhere and is making a special offer 
to agents. Write him today.—Advertisement. 


AGENTS $1.44 PROFIT “'Sitz° 


Every owner buys gojd initials for his auto; 10 
orders daily easy. Samples andinformation free. 
World Monogram Co., Dept. 78, Newark, N. J. 
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Prepare to dry those tears; a short 
onion crop is in prospect. 


Asbury Park, N. J., hasn’t any civic 
pride. A visitor fried an egg on the 
sidewalk of the main street and the 
real estate men (beg pardon, “real- 
tors”) were peeved. 

q 

Well, when the new-model Fords do 
come out, don’t forget to give the Path- 
finder some credit for pounding away 
on the subject for all these years, in the 
name of the people. 

. q 
IF LA FOLLETTE HAD WON 

Newspaper men and others have com- 
mented a good deal on what might have 
happened to the country if Robert M. 
La Follette had by any chance been 
elected president last November. La 
Follette himself was sanguine of suc- 
cess as head of the third party move- 
ment in 1924, and in his formal manifes- 
to he declared that he would surely be 
president. He was not proud of his age, 
and he realized that it was a handicap. 
Most people did not know what his age 
was. The Pathfinder stated it correctly 
at different times; namely he was born 
June 14, 1855. At his death June 18, 
1925, he was therefore just four days 
more than 70 years of age. Many men 
are still verile and active at that age— 
the proverbial Biblical “threescore 
years and 10”—but not many of the 
nervous, high-spirited type to which La 
Follette belonged. 

The Philadelphia Ledger, in the 
spring of 1924, before the presidential 
campaign, made a significant comment 
on the situation. That paper was re- 
viewing the different public men who 
were likely leaders of a third-party 
movement. In dismissing La Follette 
it said: “La Follette? An old man now, 
as politicians go. Also a sick man, un- 
able to stand a rip-snorting campaign. 
He does not set down his age in the 
Congressional Directory, but he is reck- 
oned at 69. Seventy before he could 
reach the White House. Seventy-four 
when he would leave it. Third parties 
need youth. No leadership is the blight 
on third-party hopes.” 

If La Follette had been elected in 
1924 and inaugurated March 4, 1925, he 
would have been in the presidential 
office only three months and 14 days 
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before his death. Then his running- 
mate Burton K. Wheeler, the Montana 
radical senator, would have become 
president. 

No president on taking office has 
been as old as La Follette would have 
been. William H. Harrison was the 
nearest; he was 68 when inaugurated, 
and he served in office just one month 
and then died. Buchanan was 65; he 
served four years and then lived seven 
years after retiring. Taylor was 64, 
and he served only a year and four 
months. John Adams was 61; he was 
in office four years, and then after retir- 
ing he took a new lease of life and lived 
till he was ‘91. 

Jefferson was 57 when he took office 
and he served eight years and then lived 
as a farmer for 17 years more—dying, 
with singular appropriateness, on the 
4th of July, in 1826, on the very same 
day that John Adams did. Strange to 
say, three of our presidents have died 
on Independence day—the third being 
Monroe. By another coincidence, Pres- 
ident Coolidge was born on the 4th of 
July. 

Roosevelt was the youngest of our 
presidents—he was only 43 when in- 
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IN DANGER! 


The president doesn’t get excited just be- 
cause some of our people are afraid that 
some nation may want to make war on us. 
He “keeps cool” as usual.—New York World. 








augurated, but he lived to only a mod- 
erate age—61. There is no absolute 
rule that can be applied to people’s abil- 
ity according to their age; ability de- 
pends largely on the individual. How- 
ever, there is a law of averages that 
we can’t get away from—and this seems 
to preclude choosing aged men for pres- 
ident or for any other office on which 
great public interests depend. The av- 
erage age of our presidents at inaugu- 
ration has been 54 years, and their aver- 
age age at death 70. The chances are 
against any candidate who is much 
above the average age—say 54 years. 








q 
What Mr. Bryan needs to settle that 
evolution business in Tennessee is a 
good monkey wrench. 


q 

At Anking, China, a football match 
was played between a high-school and 
a mission school. Knowing the ways 
of these Chinese the master of the mis- 
sion school saw that the back gate to 
the grounds was left wide open. It 
was well, for the visiting team won and 
had to get away on the run with the 


other team and all their supporters 
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after them. It was the regular pro- 
cedure. The losers of the game usually 
start fighting, and, if they have a major- 
ity, proceed to wreck a few buildings 
that happen to be near. At Anhwei re- 
cently a losing basketball team first 
tore down the baskets and later wreck- 
ed their dressing room in a government 
building. China will never command 
proper respect from other nations unti! 
she learns self-control. The Chinese 
need to learn to be “good sports.” 
Good-sportsmanship is a distinguishing 
mark of high character. 


We get some consolation out of the 
fact that the modern flappers 30 years 
from now will be wondering what their 
daughters are coming to. 


q 
THE ROVING GYPSY 

They say the gypsy is disappearing; 
that he is becoming stationary—which 
amounts to the same. Modern life with 
its changed conditions, it has been re- 
ported, is changing this gay, tireless and 
mysterious wanderer into a dweller of 
houses. 

If it is so it is a pity—in a way. We 
could better afford to lose something 
more valuable. The gypsy stirs the 
imagination. He spells romance. His 
ways are strange and his character un- 
der suspicion, but he is something dif- 
ferent. His skin and his thoughts are 
dark, but his ragged clothes are of 
bright colors, and he makes us wonder. 
Most striking of all is that nomadic in- 
stinct which drives him ceaselessly into 
the open country and keeps him under 
the open sky. Who of us have not felt, 
at times, that same mysterious urge? 

What countryside has not thrilled with 
the advent of that gaily painted caravan 
with a stovepipe sticking out of the 
roof? One might prefer that the camp 
be pitched at some distance away, but 
none wished to miss the sight of the 
foreign women with their gaudy head- 
coverings and bodices, with strings of 
coins for spangles and earrings big 
enough to be heard as well as seen. And 
then the troop of dirty, scurrying chil- 
dren, and the dark, slouching, fierce- 
faced men! There were horses to be 
swapped, and fortunes to be told, and 
possibly a few thieveries to be com- 
mitted. But the loss of the silver that 
crossed the soiled palms left no regrets, 
for a prosaical, practical community 
had had a fleeting glimpse of mystery 
and romance—perhaps even of royalty. 

There are said to be about 5000 gypsy 
families who roam this country from 
coast to coast. But alas, about nine- 
tenths of them now use motor cars! 
And they have become as adept in tink- 
ering with these machines, and as 
shrewd in swapping them as they were 
in making an old nag act and look like 
a good horse. 

Large numbers of gypsies now pass 
the winters in the poor East Side of 
New York City. There they will rent 
an abandoned store, spread their rugs, 
hang their curtains—and sleep on the 
floor. ‘They never live above the 
ground floor, The canny old women 
often make as much as $50 a day telling 
fortunes. But prosperity doesn’t hold 
them there, After a few warm days 1n 
the spring the neighbors notice some 
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fine morning that the old store is closed . 


d the ‘mysterious family has disap- 
poured. The open road has called them, 
Something in the blood makes these 
‘rang people restless. Their instinct 
lrives them into the open spaces. They 
ist go On roaming between earth and 
They are among us but not of us. 
(hey hunt by themselves. They keep 
their own ways, their own language and 
ck to the endless road. 

Scholars have made many efforts to 
solve the mystery of these people. Their 
name suggests Egypt as their origin, bit 
a German in the 19th century traced 
them back, through their language 
forms, to-the wild tribes of northwest- 
ern India. A Frenchman who has stud- 
icl them for years stated only last 
spring that most gypsies are really 
wealthy; that they -have wonderful 
jewels which have passed from father 
to son through countless generations. 
He added that they are proud of their 
ancestry and can trace their lineage 
back a thousand years. He pointed out 
that some nomadic Bohemians are often 
called gypsies, but they are not genuine. 

The gypsy has long furnished a 
wealth of color and charm to song and 
story, especially in Europe. Who does 
not know of Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” 
and Bizet’s “Carmen?” They have also 
fisured picturesquely in reality. Only 
this yeargthere died at Budapest a Hun- 
garian gypsy who had a world fame as a 
violinist — Marezyi Banda. He could 
draw tears from his audience. He was 
summoned to play before Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, and be- 
fore King Edward of England. He play- 
ed the old traditional airs of his people, 
but put aside his violin when the public 
developed a taste for American jazz. 
Hungarian gypsies have been musicians 
for centuries; hardly a Paris hotel was 
without its red-coated “tziganes.” 

\ year or two ago Judge Kinsel of the 
superior court of California quit the 
bench “because no sun shone in his 
court room,” and started on a longtramp 
that took him across the continent and 
back again. “I used to think,” he said, “as 
| lay beneath the stars on the floor of 
the Arizona deserts, of the infinite ad- 
vantages of living in the open country, 
as compared with the modern stress of 
city life.’ He declared happiness could 
not be bought with gold, “but can he 
had in freedom of mind and body 
through communion with nature.” 

That urge the judge felt is one that 
comes, faintly at least, to all men. It 
comes with irresistible force to the 
gypsy. It is in his blood. And as long 
as the gypsy remains a gypsy—and he 
has shown no signs of becoming any- 
thing else—we confidently prophesy he 
will still hold to the open road. 


2us aw 


Speaking of the subject of present- 
day feminine dress—the whole thing 
seems to be a take-off. 


Big capitalists are proposing to build 
at a cost of $200,000,000, an entirely 
new railroad clear across the state of 
Pennsylvania, from Pittsburgh to Eas- 
‘on. This line would pass through the 
northern part of the state, open up new 
‘erritory and reduce the distance be- 
‘ween Chicago and New York by a hun- 
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dred miles. Yet we find that the old 
roundabout railroads—the New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania and the Balti- 
more and Ohio—are doing their best to 
block this great improvement. How 
typical of the railroads this obstructive 
attitude is. When will our railroad 
managers learn that they must serve 
the people and must subordinate their 
own interest to the public interest. It 
was a short-sighted railroad president 
who said: “The public be damned.” 
These four foolish words have cost the 
railroads many million dollars—but in 
spite of this hard lesson our rail man- 
agers are still pursuing the same old 
dog-in-the-manger policy. They would 
prevent the shortening of the distance 
across the country by a hundred miles 


and keep taking unnecessary toll from~ 


the people. They oppose motor truck 
and bus lines and everything else that 
may take a little business away from 
them. They are acting in just the way 
to create new competition and to pro- 
voke more hostile legislation. 


q 
It is often regretted that people speak 
so many languages when one would be 
sufficient for everybody. But it’s not 
so bad after all. Think of the Euro- 
peans who would be over here lectur- 
ing if they could all speak our language! 

gq 


WELCOME, DOCTOR 


In England when the king has a 
birthday, and on other special occa- 
sions, a lot of “honors” are lavishly dis- 
tributed on the favorites of royalty and 
of the administration. Thomas, Rich- 
ard and Harry get the right to be called 
“Sir,” others are made members of 
some order or other, and still others 
may be made “Lord” this or that. In 
France the government distributes lit- 
tle pieces of ribbon admitting various 
persons to the Legion of Honor with 
varying grades. 

These trinkets and distinctions are 
eagerly sought. The wearers of the 
badges swell with pride. Rich men 
spend thousands for charities, or for 
anything else to please the government, 
in order to get a ribbon or a title that 
is intrinsically worth nothing. They 
are not even won by merit. They are 
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This pies has adopted the onty effect- 
ive method of keeping the picnickers, camp- 
ers and autoists from annexing all his 
fruit. Namely, he puts his trees in cages.— 
Providence Bulletin. 





sought and bought, and the brewer and 
gambler stand as good a chance as atly- 
one—provided they have wealth. It is 
funny, and we Americans laugh at the 
whole business just as it should be 
laughed at. 

But alas, it’s like the kettle poking 
fun at the pot for being black. We have 
a practice that is not only just as ridic- 
ulous but even more so. As one walks 
the streets of the large cities now he 
may meet on every other block lawyer, 
preacher and congressman who were 
made “doctors” in June. Our universi- 
ties all over the land conferred “hon- 
orary degrees” galore. Smith, Brown, 
Jones, Jenks and Silverstein had Ph.D.’s, 
D.D.’s, M.A.’s and what-nots attached to 
their names. They put on caps and 
gowns and received fine sheepskin di- 
plomas of university degrees that cost 
them no more effort than to stretch out 
their hands to take them. And after 
they got them they didn’t mean a thing. 

It is a silly practice and ought to be 
discontinued. The original idea was to 
honor certain men for achievement in 
scholarship. But the head of the uni- 
versity was left to be the judge of wor- 
thiness. Naturally that meant that the 
honorary degrees might be given to 
anybody—and they have been. Uni- 
versities are great beggars, and they 
might be accused of ingratitude if they 
did not hand out their little honors to 
the man who has contributed -e juicy 
sum. Also, they might not get further 
contributions from the same or similar 
sources. 

When President Jackson, unlettered 
old. soldier and frontiersman that he 
was, visited Boston Harvard university 
conferred a doctor’s degree on him. 
That caused a great deal of criticism 
and many gibes—especially among 
those of the opposing party. Harvard 
replied that it was the custom to so 
honor all the presidents. In other 
words, scholarship had nothing to do 
with the matter. “Nearly every univer- 
sity now makes a practice of offering 
a degree to the president, no matter 
who he may be, and the presidents have 
got so they generally refuse to be both- 
ered with them. Mr. Coolidge declined 
many such honors this year; he already 
has the degree of doctor of laws from 
seven universities. 


The universities want to give their 
degrees to big men, men who already 
have half a dozen or more. It gets pub- 
licity and honor for the school. It is 
the little men whoeseek the degrees. 
Selfishness rules both sides. Either the 
university or the recipient of the hon- 
orary degree is expecting to get some 
advantage out of it. It is exactly the 
same case as in conferring titles of no- 
bility over in Europe. 

Many of our Ph.D.’s have no more 
scholarship than new dukes and earls 
have “noble blood.” Verily the human 
race is pretty much the same all over 
the world, and snobbishness, like the 
poor, we have always with us. 
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When a few people died from eating 
ripe olives nobody would eat ripe olives 
any more. But when whole mobs died 
of bootleg poison other yaps would 
start on it the next day. 
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65% 





These Increases 
Show the Growthof 


MILLER BONDS 


1. A steady increase in sales 
each year. 


2. A steady increase in cap- 
ital and surplus each year. 


3. A steady increase in the 
number of Miller bond 
holders each year. 


4. Asteady increase in the 
percentage of repeat or- 
ders each year. 


In 1920, 25% of the Miller 
bonds issued were bought 
by old customers of the 
Miller house. 


In 1924, 65% were bought 
by old customers of the Mill- 
er house. 


Write for Booklet 1214 
which describes Miller bonds 
paying up to 7 % interest. 

G&LMILLER & CO. 
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30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 


One pupil won a §2000 prize. Others earning thousands of dollars 

in sparetime, Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 

course in the writing and marketing of the Short-Story and sample 

copy of THE WRITER'S MONTHLY free. Write today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 276 Springfield, Mass. 
“RECORD OF INVENTION 


E BLANK” and free Guide Books 


before disclosing inventions. Send modelor sketch and descrip- 
tion of your invention for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms 


Reasonable. Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth. Washington, D.C. 
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a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in al 

utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
FG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Jefferson Davis Never Tried 

Ques. Was Jefferson Davis tried for 
treason?—Ans. After his capture by 
Federal troops at Irwinsville, Ga., he 
was imprisoned for two years at Ft. 
Monroe. He was indicted for treason by 
the grand jury of the District of Colum- 
bia, but was never actually brought to 
trial. After two years of bickering on 
the part of the government and court 
he was released on bail, Horace Greeley 
being one of his sureties. He was in- 
cluded in the General Amnesty Act of 


_Congress passed in 1868. 


Cause of Twilight 

Ques. What causes it to be twilight? 
—Ans. Twilight is caused by the illu- 
mination of the atmosphere by the di- 
rect rays from the sun and their re- 
flection on the earth. For this reason 
it remains somewhat light long after we 
cease to get the direct rays of the sun. 
It is supposed that on the moon where 
there is no atmosphere there is no twi- 
light. As soon as the sun sinks below 
the horizon it is totally dark, at least, 
so far as light from the sun is concerned. 


Weight of Liberty Bell 
Ques. Please tell me how much the 
Liberty Bell weighed?—Ans. The Lib- 
erty Bell, which is still preserved at In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia, weighs 
2080 pounds. 


Why Reds So Called 

Ques. What class of people is meant 
by the “reds” and what is the origin of 
the word in that connection ?—Ans. The 
reds are extreme radicals in political 
views. They are so called from the 
fact that the red flag is the emblem of 
anarchy and revolution. 


How “Bat” Got in “Brickbat” 
Ques. Why are pieces of brick called 
“brickbats”?—Ans. The word “bat” 











used to mean a piece, lump, mass or 
wad. It is still so used in ceramics, 
the art of pottery; for instance, a bat of 
clay. A brickbat is a fragment of 4 
brick, especially a fragment having one 
whole end. The term is probably most 
often used in speaking of pieces of 
brick when used as missiles to show ap- 
preciation of a public speaker. 


Salary of Chicago Mayor 
Ques. What is the annual salary of 
the mayor of the city of Chicago?— 
Ans. The mayor of Chicago gets a sal- 
ary of $18,000 a year. 


Pronunciation of “Sepulchre” 

Ques. Please tell me how to pro- 
nounce “sepulchre”?—Ans. This word 
is correctly pronounced “sep-ul-ker,” 
the first syllable being stressed. The 
noun and verb are pronounced the same. 
Formerly the second syllable was ac- 
cented when the word was used as a 
verb, but this usage is now obsolete. 


Coach and Sedan 

Ques. Please give the difference be- 
tween “coach” and “sedan” as applied 
to automobiles.—Ans. These terms can- 
not be defined exactly because all auto 
manufacturers do not use them in the 
same sense. But generally speaking, a 
coach is a five-passenger car with only 
two doors, while a sedan has four doors. 


Nationality of Charlie Chaplin 

Ques. Could you kindly tell me what 
nationality Charlie Chaplin, the movie 
actor, is?—Ans. Charles Spencer (pop- 
ularly known as “Charlie”) Chaplin was 
born in 1889 in London of Jewish par- 
ents. He became a vaudeville actor 
when he was seven years old, traveling 
throughout the British Isles and many 
of the British provinces. He first at- 
tracted favorable attention in “A Night 
in an English Music Hall,” in which he 








Weather Insurance 


Insurance against unfavorable weath- 
er is issued in many forms and is be- 
coming an important branch of the in- 
surance business. Rates for all weather 
insurance are based on the records of 
the U. S. weather bureau. 

The oldest line of distinct weather 
insurance in this country is hail insur- 
ance on growing crops. Kansas, North 
Dakota and Iowa lead in the use of hail 
insurance, having half the hail risks in 
this country, which totaled $40,000,000 
last year. 

Windstorm and tornado insurance 
premiums now amount to more than 
$30,000,000 annually. Since the tornado 
near Lorain, Ohio, in 1924, and others 
in Illinois and Indiana this year, the 
demand for insurance protection from 
windstorm damage.has doubled. Some 
banks and mortgage companies now 
require windstorm policies as well as 
fire policies before making loans. 

Rain insurance differs from other 
forms of weather insurance in that it 
does not cover property damage. It is 


Takes Many Forms 


especially designed for events or busi- 
ness enterprises dependent on public 
patronage which would be greatly re- 
duced in bad weather. A policy may 
cover as short a period as three hours— 
time enough for a ball game, a track 
meet, a fashion show or an exhibit. 
Fair managers and retail stores adver- 
tising special sales frequently take out 
rain insurance for a single day. 

Frost insurance for fruit trees is the 
alternative to the cost and Iabor of or- 
chard heating. It seldom pays to go to 
the expense of both. Generally crop 
insurance has not yet become well es- 
tablished, but is practiced to some ex- 
tent. Damage by lightning is usually 
included in -fire insurance policies. 
Many freak policies are written, such 
as insurance against a cloudy sky dur- 
ing an eclipse of the sun, or insurance 
against lack of snow, taken out in two 
instances—once by a motion-picture 
company making snow scenes and once 
by promoters of winter sports in Min- 
nesota. 
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Common scolds were harshly dealt with 
in old England. On complaint of neighbors 
a woman who talked too much would be 
forced to wear a head-cage fitted with a con- 
trivanece (something like that the dentist 
uses) to hold down her tongue. The poor 
creature would then be exhibited for about 
a day in a publie place as a warning to 
others. 











played the leading part, and came to 
the United States with that play. He 
entered the movie field in 1914. 


The Split Infinitive 
Ques. Are split infinitives considered 
2 bad grammar?—Ans. The split infini- 
: tive is a form of expression in which 
. the sign of the infinitive “to” is sep- 
d arated from its verb by a word or 
phrase, usually an adverb. For in- 
stance, “to quickly return” instead of 
“to return quickly.” The split infini- 
tive is frowned on by a few purists, but 
i it is used by nearly all good writers 
: and is now regarded as respectable 
) English. However, this form of ex- 
pression should not be adopted unless 
it is smoother or more effective than 
y the normal construction. 


Atmosphere Part of Earth 

Ques. Our planet, in its daily rotation, 
turns eastward at a good speed. Now, 
would an aviator gain distance even by 
standing almost still and letting the 
globe roll under him?—Ans. No, be- 
cause the atmosphere is -part of the 
earth and moves with it through space. 
8 fhe globe would no-more roll under an 
aviator suspended in the air than it 
would under a fish suspended in the 
water. The earth is made up of gases, 
liquids and solids; one is just as much 
> a part of it as the others. On the same 
principle an insect can fly around in a 
railroad car; the air inside is moving 

with the car. 


ic Author of Flag Pledge 

Qe Ques. Who is author of the flag 
ledge: “I pledge allegiance to my flag 
ind to the republic for which it stands, 
ine nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
ustice for all..—Ans. This pledge is 
upposed to have been framed by a Bos- 
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ton publisher named James P. Upham 
who in 1888 first suggested its use in 
public schools. The idea was adopted 
by the National Education Association 
which persuaded congress to urge its 
importance upon President Harrison. 
By proclamation President Harrison 
suggested that the pledge to the flag be 
recited by school pupils on Oct. 21, 1892, 
when the 400th anniversary of the land- 
ing of Columbus in the New World was 
celebrated. Sometimes the words “the 
American flag” are substituted for “my 
flag” in the pledge. 


Mrs. Coolidge a College Graduate 

Ques. Is Mrs. Coolidge a college 
graduate? Is the report that she is deaf 
and dumb true?—Ans. Mrs. Coolidge 
graduated from the University of Ver- 
mont. The absurd report that Mrs. 
Coolidge is deaf and dumb arose from 
the fact that she was teaching in a deaf 
mute school at Northampton, Mass., 
when she married Mr. Coolidge in 1905. 


Panama not in Canal Zone 
Ques. Are the cities of Panama and 
Colon in the Panama Canal Zone and 
consequently governed by the United 
States?—Ans. No, these two cities 
were specifically excluded from the 
Canal Zone. 


General Dawes’s Pipe 

Ques. How is the Dawes pipe made?— 
Ans. The pipe popularized by General 
Dawes is “underswung.” The stem enters 
the bowl near the top, giving the pipe the 
appearance of being upside down. Usually 
this type of pipe consists of two bowls, an 
outer and an inner. The holes in the inner 
bowl are in the bottom, thus giving a bot- 
tom “draw” like an ordinary pipe. 
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The pennies 
that slip through 
your fingers 
They could mike you RICH 


ie pennies that are frittered away 
thoughtlessly from day to day represent 
a real fortune. Do you know that less than 
17 cents a day invested in a U.S, National 
Certificate would soon amount to @ thousand 
dollars? You not only get back the money 
Na save, but with a handsome profit besides. 

or example, for a $1,000 Certificate you 
actually pay only $660 on terms of $5 a 
month (less than 17 cents a day). Your 
profit is $340, representing a net return of 
9%4% on your money. 


As safe as a savings bank 


U. S. National Certificates, offered by the 
U. S. National Building and Loan Associ- 
ation, are secured by mortgages on Phila- 
delphia real estate. The Association is under 
strict State Banking Supervision, giving you 
the highest protection. Yet, you realize a 
far greater return on your money than an 
savings banks could pay because U. 3 
Natr1onat is a mutual savings association and 
all profits go to its depositors. You are at 
liberty to withdraw your savings at any time 
with interest earned. 


Over seven million investors have taken ad- 
vantage of the building and loan savings 
plan, which has been in successful operation 
for over ninety years. 


Fortune-building book FREE 


Send today for the remarkable book that 
explains how the pennies you thougthlessly 
spend can make you financially independent. 
See how you can start at once to accumulate 
a comfortable ‘‘nest-egg,’’ of $5,000 to 
$50,000, or any amount you choose, on 
monthly savings you will scarcely notice. 


The full facts about the 
savings plan of the U. S. 
National Building and 
Loan Association will 
provea revelation to you. 
Mail the coupon today 
for the free book. 


VU. S. National 
Building and Loan 
Association 


VU. S. National Bldg, Dept. 196 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| MAKE $100 A DAY auctioneer 


We fit you by Home Study or at school. Our 20th August 4- 
ek term starts the 3rd. Another term at Washington, D. C. 








} 
S. Write for Free Book Today. Make big money—work short hours 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOLS 
(Largest in the World) 
| 818 Watnut Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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VU. S. National Building and Loan Association, 
U. S. National Building, Dept. 136 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Without the slightest cost or obligation, 


send me the free book explaining how small month 
ly savings earn financial independence. 


Name 





Address 





Oity State 
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HOUSANDS of men 

and women, in forty- 
eight States and thirty 
foreign lands, have put their money into 
Smith Bonds. They have chosen these 
bonds because of their proven safety— 
behind them is our record of vo Joss to any 
investor in 52 years. 
The interest return on Smith Bonds—now 7%—is 
the highest consistent with their strong first mort- 
gage security. Moreover, our Investment Savings 
Plan enables you to put odd sums of money into 


these safe bonds, and get 7% on every payment. As 
little as $10 a month can earn 7%. 





You may buy Smith Bonds by mail with the ut- 
most safety and convenience. From Johannesburg, 
South Africa, a woman investor writes: “The pur- 
chase of a bond from you was made quite as con- 
veniently from this distance of about 10,000 miles 
via the mail route as if I had been in Washington.” 


Smith Bonds are sold in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000, and in maturities from 2 years to 
1§ years. Send us your name and address, on the 
coupon below, for our two booklets, * ‘Fifty-two 
Years of Proven Safety” and “‘How to Build an In- 
dependent Income,” telling the facts you will want 
to know about Smith Bonds and explaining our 
Investment Savings Plan. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
— - 3 hia SmithBldg.,W ashington,D. t..—" 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
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Amundsen’s Flight Into the Arctic 


“Permit me to communicate after fly- 
ing over and observing an area of 160,- 
000 square kilometers we have found 
no land. From our measures of the 
northernmost depths of the ocean we 
suppose with certainty that there is no 
land in the Norwe- 
gian section of the 
polar basin.” 

The above wasthe 
official notice sentto 
the Norwegian gov- 
ernment by Roald 
Amunden after one 
of the most pictur- 
esque and daringad- 
ventures in the his- 
tory of arctic explo- 
ration. Amundsen 
hopped off at King’s 
bay, Spitzbergen, on 
May 21, with two 
airplanes and _ five 
companions. The ex- 
pedition was large- 
ly financed by Lin- 
coln Ellsworth, the 
only Amftrican in 
the party. 

According to’Am- 
undsen’s own re- 
port, the two planes, 
which were heavily 
loaded with gaso- 
line and provisions, 
soon encountered a 
fog. They were com- 
pelled to rise to an altitude of 3100 
feet before they found the atmosphere 
clear. Then for eight hours they shot 
through the air like bullets toward the 
north pole. When half their gasoline 
was gone they found that they were at 
latitude 87 degrees 44 minutes—about 
150 miles from the pole. They had gone 
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Big Savings Here! 


Order your magazines now--lower prices not ot obtainable 
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The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


Add $1 to any club price and get Pathfinder 3 years 
All subscriptions are for one year. unless otherwise indicated. 


These prices not good outside the 48 states. 


Clip this advertisement, check the club you wish 
and mail with remittance;letter writing is unnecessary. 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington,D.C. 

















$25,000 in 10 years earns 


What 2% Extra Will Do 
An investor with $25,000 at 6% 
converted his money into 8% Flor- 
ida First Mortgage Bonds. For ten 
years he reinvested the extra 2%, 
or $500, and thus his principal grew 
to $32,208 which at 8% paid him 
$2,577 annually, a gain of 71.8% 
over his former 6% income of 
$1,500. How this was done is shown 
in one of the charts and tables in 
our new booklet, “2% to 4% Ex- 
tra.” Mail the coupon for free copy. 


Write to 


‘TRust COMPANY oF FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and 


MIAMI GN; FLORIDA 








Name mae 
Street... aie ipliescipoestnaieaanmasiiienall 
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too far to the left. Lighting on the 
rough ice was out of the question. Sud- 
denly the men in Amundsen’s own 
plane spied a strip of open water. With- 
out the least difficulty the plane alight- 
ed. The other plane attempted to follow 








Route Taken from King’s Bay by Amundsen 


suit. But the engine stalled and the 
plane was forced to come down in a 
narrow channel where there was just 
barely room enough for it. Amundsen 
and his two companions could not get 
in communication with the other three 
men until they had been there nearly 
a day. 

A short time after the planes alighted 
the ice began to close in and before 
many hours had passed the planes were 
frozen solid. It was now that Amund- 
sen began to realize the danger he and 
his party were in. Immediately he cut 
down the ration to a pound of food a 
day for each man. That Amundsen had 
been able to land at all was merely an 
accident, for on the entire trip they 
never saw another place where they 
could have come down with the least 
prospect of success. Amundsen now 
plainly saw that it would also be acci- 
dent or luck if he got away with the 
planes. 

With dauntless courage and resolu- 
tion they set to work to dig out one of 
the planes and to prepare a smooth isle 
on which to take off. Two of the men, 
including Ellsworth, were severely 
smitten with snow blindness. Once two 
of the Norwegians fell into the water 
and would have drowned had it not 
been for heroic efforts made to save 
them by Ellsworth. Twenty-four long 
days went by while these six men 
worked desperately to prepare a place 
on which to start the machine. From 
the beginning they had abandoned all 
hope of taking back both planes. 

When they started to work the tem- 
perature was not very low, but in a 
day or two it dropped to 1% degrees 
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Roald Amundsen and his lieutenant Osker 


Omdan getting in their plane for the final 


plunge toward the north pole. 








below zero. In a couple of weeks it 
10 below. Naturally the party 
began to think of an overland journey 
home in a desperate effort to save their 
lives in case they failed to take off with 
the plane. The nearest land was the 
barren and uninhabited coast of Green- 
land 300 miles away. While they were 
struggling with the plane, which weigh- 
ed several tons, they saw a Seal stick 
his head up out of the ice, but he was 
too far away to shoot. Amundsen said 
he did not expect to find those animals 
so far north. One day several geese cir- 
cled around the men working frantical- 
ly in the ice. The explorers took this 
to be an indication of land somewhere 
in the vicinity, because they considered 
it hardly probable that Greenland geese 

uld be so far away from home. But 
this was merely conjecture. Amundsen 
sounded the depth below where they 
were working and found it to be 12,300 
fect, which makes it probable that there 
is no extensive arctic continent in that 
region. The explorers got so cold that 
they were compelled to renew their 
bodily temperature at thermix burners. 

\t last a smooth lane several hundred 
yards long was ready. Everything that 
he possible be dispensed with was 
left on the ice. Gasoline enough for 
( hf hours was left in the tank, which 
they had previously filled from. the 
f] 


Was 


ther plane. The joy of the stranded 
crs as the machine raised in the air 
n be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. 

Chey headed at full speed straight for 
Spitzbergen. They landed eight hours 
later near the coast of Northeast Land, 
which is part of the Spitzbergen archi- 
pelago. Twenty minutes later they were 
picked up by a Norwegian sailing boat 
Which was seal-hunting in the arctic. 
\fter anchoring the seaplane in a pro- 
lected cove the ship sailed away with 
the party to King’s Bay where they ar- 
rived 28 days after they had hopped off. 
rhere Ellsworth was informed of_the 
death of his father who had died in 
ltuly during their absence. The elder 
Kilsworth, who had advanced $85,000 
loward the expenses of the expedition, 
is believed to have died as the result of 
orry caused by the supposed loss of 
NS SOM, 
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Thus ended one of the most daring 
adventures in history. The dauntless 
spirit of Amundsen is shown by his res- 
olution to make another. effort to fly 
over the pole. He says he is dissatis- 
fied with the results of this expedition 
and “quite determined to renew’ the 
attempt.” 





A SUPPER IN THE WOODS 


If you want to have a real time one of 
these fine afternoons, put on an old sweat- 
er and get an outfit ready for a little hike 
in the woods and a hot steak in the open 
in the afterglow of one of these gorgeous 
sunsets. A toaster, a knife, tin cups and a 
coffee pot are the biggest part of the para- 
phernalia. 

Take steaks a half-inch thick. Don’t have 
them too thick. Take a loaf of bread or 
rolls, some pickles, fruit, coffee and cream. 

Fasten the toaster to a long, thick branch 
and put the steaks in the toaster and over 
the hot coals of a wood fire. Place the steak 
between bread as soon as it is taken from 
the coals, season and eat. Sit around the 
fire a little while afterward, then go home 
early and you'll have such a night’s sleep 
as you haven’t enjoyed in a long time. 

Maybe you don’t know the wonder of the 
air and sunset and the smell of burring 
wood. Maybe you don’t know the wonder 
of an open fire in the night and millions 
of stars overhead. Maybe you thought you 
had to wait for that long vacation trip you 
have been planning in the future when you 
would be free to live in the open a while. 
This sort of thing is waiting for you just 
out of town.—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 





Why do women spend so much money 
getting just the right curl put.in their hair 
—and then wear these short dresses?—- 
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What a difference between buying bonds and 
saving money? Accumulating $10,000, if you 
f° about it scientifically, is only half as hard 
"as saving $10,000. It takes only half as long. 
Money invested in Forman Bonds actually 
doubles itself in a little more than ten years, 
That is the amazing power of 64% com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

It should not take you more than a few years 
to get your first $10,000. The second, third 
and fourth $10,000 are still easier. In this way 
a legion of Forman investors, still under age 
fifty, have built bg comfortable fortunes from 
surprisingly small beginnings—and in forty 
years no Forman investor has ever lost a dollar 
of either principal or interest. 

Be a bond owner. But don’t make the fatal mistake of 
waiting for large lump sums. For those who wish to buy 
bonds out of income we have prepared a new book, ‘‘The 
Science of Fortune Building.””’ Whatever your income, 
make this book your financial guide. It will put the mat- 
ter of Gr ey money on a sure and definite basis. 
A copy will be mailed without cost or obligation. Simply 
ask for booklet A-277. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
First Mortgage Investments 
108 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. 





New York - Pittsburgh Minneapolis Des Moines 
Springfield, tll. Peoria, Hil. 


Without worry. 
bother. or 





same from issuance 
through to maturity. 
air may be purchased direct from 
Arnold and Company at face value 
without the payment of broker’s or 
attorney’s fees. 
Every Arnold Certificate is secured 
by first mortgage on improved real 
estate and is further guaranteed by 
yet meat local. « geet ital and 
surplus of $1,250,000. 
sess. ro cnttt 
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Million dollar 
tailoring house. - Spe- 
cial made-to-measure all wool 
suits retail $25. Big profits. 6 
day delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Experience unnecessary. Exclusive 
territory to capable salesmen. Out- 
fits free. Write at once. 


HOMELAND TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 71 to 79 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

















KS SZO a Day 


Men or women. Clean 
up hundreds of dollars! You 
can do it! -New Perfection 
Clothes-Line Reel. 7 out of 10 






buy from quick denionstration, 
Simple, strong, neat, practical. 
Always works. Nothing to get 
out of order. Puts up taut line 
in a minute. Made from auto 
body- sheet steel, polished fin- 
ish like fenders. Greatest in- 
vention in years to make wash 
day easier. Women delighted. 

Just what they have been wanting. Write quick 

for full particulars. 

jagra Mfg. Co., 703 Main Street, Lucas, Ohio 


























New, York Custom Tailors 


want agents to sell advertised brand all wool 
tailored a measure suits and overcoats direct oe 
wearer. Lowest Prices in 
sight. No capital or experiance required. Big line 
swatch samples Fre Bigges' 
ag Permanent positions. $75 to $100 week- 
° uto Fr 
ALLE Ih tenarch Tailoring t. mI Filth Ave., Dept. 50-F, New York 








NEED MORE PAY? 


All men-women, 18 to 65 wanting to yon for Govern- 
ment Positions, $140-$300, traveling or stationary— 
Mr. Ozment, 120 St. Louis, Mo., a — 





facts for Patents. Our t-Sense 
en tn Beas® Write LACEY & LACEY, 
661 F St, ©.C. Established 1869. 
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WIN $1000 
Quick and Easy! 





RICARDO 
CORTEZ 


Put Each Movie Star 
In a Separate Room 


By drawing 3 straight lines you can 
put each of these 6 Movie Stars in a 
separate room. Then cut out this Ad- 
vertisement and send it to us right 
away, together with your full Name 
and Address. We will then credit you 
with 100 “Points” toward winning the 
Big, Grand $1,000 Cash Prize and tell 
you how easy it is to secure the addi- 
tional “Points” to make you the Big 
Winner! This Puzzle Contest closes 
Sept. 10, 1925. In case of a tie the 
full amount of the Prize tied for will 
be paid each person tying. 


Send No Money 


Just your Solution and your Name and 
Address. Enter this contest to win! 
Your chance is as good as anybody’s, 
and think of what you can do with 
$1,000 cash! There’s no time to lose. 
Quick action counts. Send your So- 
lution NOW—TODAY. 


Peerless Pen Corporation 
Dept. 8413 
e00-t30 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


$ Dollar Day at Pathfinder $ 


A DOLLAR BILL WILL DO—WE TAKE THE RISK 


g Fevoie’s sHomeJr.6 mos. $1 Christian Herald,6 mos. $13 
H Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 
js As T_T Pathfinder, 6 mos “$13 
3 MeCall’s, 6 mos. 1 McCall's, 1 
Am. Neediewoman, t yr. 
The Pathfinder, 6 mos. $ 
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‘The Recreation Hour ~ 








_ Obstacle Racing Interesting 


Now all you boys and girls who be- 
lieve you are the fastest runners, the 
best crawlers, the quickest needle 
threaders etc., will have a chance to 
prove your contentions. First choose 
two or more teams of three or more 
players each. Then rig up a race course 


for each team. This course should con- ’ 


sist of a line of obstacles, the worse the 
better. At a given signal the first player 


of each team goes through his line- of 


obstacles and hurries back to touch off 
the next runner, who must go through 
the same performance. The team which 
overcomes all its obstacles first wins. 

The following obstacles are good: 
Run with the hands on the ankles to a 
certain place where an auto tire has 
been placed; crawl through the tire; 
run to a barrel hoop, draw it down over 
the shoulders and step out of it; hop on 
one foot back to a table or bench and 
thread a needle; eat a whole cracker 
without the aid of the hands; push a col- 
lar button five feet with the nose; find 
a nickel in a saucer of flour; run back 
to the starting ees on all fours. 


Cross- saad ati No. 37 


In solving cross-words you fill in the white parts of 
the square with words according to the ian al given, 
starting with the space bearing the correspon 
and going through to the first black space ~~ Fy or the 
edge of the square. Put only one letter in space. 
The horizontal words read across to the right and the 
vertical ones down. When the proper words are inserted 
they will interlock. 


Submitted by Irma Clock, Slayton, Minn. 
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Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. $1 
Am. Needlewoman, t yr. 
Mother’s Home Life, ! yr. 
Good Stories, | yr. 

The Pathfinder; 6 mos. 


g Pictorial Review, 6 mos. 1 
it Need! ewoman, tyr. $ 


Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
Am. Needliewoman, |} yr. 
People’s Pop. Mo., | yr. 
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Mother’s Home Life, 1 yr. 
The | Pathfinder, G mos. 


Am. Neediewoman, | yr. $ 
Home ee Mag.,! yr. 
Farm Life, f yr. 

$1 Household Guest, | yr. 

$ People’s Home Jni.,6 mo, Hearth & Home, | yr. 
Pathfinder, 6 mos. The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 


Cut out this adv., check the club wanted, and mail with 
dollar bill. Prices not good outside 48 states. 


> PATHFINDER PUB. CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WHY NOT spénd Spring, Summer and i> 


Fall gathering butterflies, insects? I 
buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $i to$7each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions. pictures, price list. Send 10 cents 
(NOT STAMPS) for A by beer ear 
before sending butterfi ir. Sinclair, Dealerin 
insects, Dept. 76, Box! uaz, San Diego, Calit. 


FINISHING trial offer. one film devel- 
oped and six prints and one enlargement 
from best film, all for 25 cents silver. 


PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 61-A, WELLS, MINN 


Mail Order reach more than 500,000 tamilies in the Middle 


West at only 50 cents an agate line. Forms close 
Advertisers yy * Monday. Write for sample copy now. 
J.P.Geiger,6538 N. Maplewood Ave.,Chicago, Il. 
Solere Weelty since" ( All -) $3. 90 
Coliier’s Weekly “2 issucs 
The Pathfinder 52 issues | ( one Yeas 
above with - $4. s 
ADDRESS weN PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. ‘D. Cc. 
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McCall’s, 6 mos. 
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Horizontal: 1—A widely distributed 
| edible fruit. 5—Bearing a date. 10—A 
harbor or haven. 11—In or at this place. 
12—Prior to. 14—A mischievous child. 
16—A historical period of years. 17— 
Compass point (abbr.). 18—A conjunct- 
ion. 19—A river in Livonia. 21—Con- 
junction. 22—Perched. 25—A_ dark, 
oily liquid. 27—Any body of persons 
connected by acquaintance, frienship, or 
neighborhood. 28—A female parént of 
one of the lower animals. 29—Anything 
made of copper or bronze, especially 
money. 31—Prefix meaning backward. 
32—Provided that. 34—-Suffix used to 
form nouns of agency. 35—Negative 
reply. 37—A girl’s name. 39—Obese. 
41—Boy’s nickname, 42—Makes ill. 44— 
Lacerated. 45—A South-American Camel- 
like ruminant. 40—A fabric. 

Vertical: 1—Man-like monkeys. 2— 








— 


Small openings in the skin. 3—Prefix 
meaning before. 4—Officer’s rank 
(abbr.). 6—An exclamation. 7—Some- 
thing resembling in form the letter T, 
8—A mistake. 9—Precious. 13—Form 
of verb “to be.” 14—Another form of 
verb “to be.”—15—A state (abbr.). 18~ 
Individual parts of which all matter is 
supposed to be formed. 20—The fra- 
grant oil extracted from rose-petals. 
23—A masculine name. 24—A common 
metal. 26—An expression of assent. 
28—The prince and ruler of the king- 
dom of evil. 30—To breathe, in sleep, 
through the nose and opened mouth 
making a rough noise. 31—Having ac- 
tual existence. 33—Preposition. 34— 
A kind of telegraph (abbr.). 36—An 
incident regarded as a prophetic sign. 
38—A state (abbr.). 40—Preposition. 
41—A unit of weight. 43—An element 
occurring in samarskite (abbr.). 44—A 
musical note (same as si). 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 36 
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A Clever Date-Reading Stunt 

Here is a trick that is difficult for the 
beginner, but after considerable prac- 
tice it comes easy. Borrow several coins, 
preferably half-dollars, place them in a 
hat and put the crown of the hat on the 
table. After announcing the date of 
a. coin the performer puts his hand into 
the hat and brings out a coin, which he 
immediately passes to the company for 
inspection. It bears the date he named. 
He repeats the feat with the other coins 
in the hat, and returns them to their 


























- owners as soon as their dates have been 


read. 

The important requisite for the,trick 
is for the performer to have previously 
performed a trick requiring him to bor- 
row a half-dollar. When pretending to 
return this he substitutes one he has 
previously prepared by rubbing it on 
either side with ordinary brown soap. 
Care should be taken not to allow too 
much soap to collect on the coin. Also 
in borrowing the coins for the date- 
reading stunt be certain to get the pre- 
pared coin among the collection in the 
hat. He knows the date on this and it 
is the first one he uses in performing the 
trick. 

After the coins have been collected 
the performer reaches into the hat on 
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With his 


(rue to his religious teachings. 
head buried in the sand this Indian fakir, or 


sadhu, May remain in such position for 
days. He breathes through a hole in the 
sand. The contraption under his right 
arm is to have a certain effect on the fles 
there. There are many such holy men in 
India who wander from place to place and 
are supported by gifts from the people. 
Their methods of self-torture are horrible. 
Many of them hold their hands and feet fa 
one position so long that they become fixed 
and are useless for life. 








the table behind his back. The soapy 
coin is easy to distinguish from the rest 
as it has a soft, greasy feeling. Secur- 
ing it, he also picks up another coin be- 
tween the. first and second fingertips. 
Then by bending his fingers inward he 
lodges it in the crotch between the 
thumb and forefinger. The date side 
must be up so that when bringing the 
hand forward with apparently but one 
coin in it the performer may glance 
down and read the date on the conceal- 
ed coin. This done, the performer hands 
the prepared coin to its owner and 
reaches in the hat for another. This 
time he names the one just read and 
brings out a third similarly concealed. 
In like manner the other dates are read. 


Soldiers of the Snow 


rhe official title of a small group of 
young men who watch for lost travelers 
in the mountain passes of Switzerland 
during the winter is “Soldiers of the 
Snow.” These soldiers are young Ital- 
ians who live on the Italian side of the 
pass. They are exempted from military 
service, even in case of war, on condi- 
tion that they aid all lost travelers on 
the mountain passes. They are sup- 
plied with uniforms to distingush them 
from smugglers, but not with guns. 
(heir duties are the same as those of 
the monks of the hospice with whom 
they are in constant communication by 
telephone... During the long winter they 
watch all Swiss and Italian slopes of the 
pass for strayed travelers, hundreds of 
whom have been saved from a lingering 
death in the snow. At this season of the 
year the snow is all melted and the traf- 
fic route through St. Bernard’s pass is 
open. 


Irish Preserve Legends 


Credit for the preservation of the art 
of story-telling, declares Seumas Mac- 
Manus, Irish author, belongs to Ireland 
more than to any other riation. Records 
unearthed by the author during re- 
search trips in the mountain districts of 
that country show that for centurtes 
myths and legends have been household 
institutions. The belief and childlike 
faith of the Lrish in these narrations, he 
declares, is an evidence of the spirit- 
uality and innocence of the race. In- 
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troduction of fairies into Ireland, the 
author says, is related in native legends 
to have taken place at the fall of Lucifer. 
When Lucifer and St. Michael had their 
contest the people would not take sides 
against or for Heaven. So after St. 
Michael conquered Lucifer he was dis- 
pleased because of their neutrality and 
was reluctant to commit them to hell or 
allow them in heaven. Then he asked 
them where they wanted to go and they 
told him Ireland. Thereupon, accord- 
ing to the legend, St. Michael scattered 
them over the land. Some of them fell 
in the Irish channel and became mer- 
maids, and others fell upon dry land 
and became fairies. There is a belief in 
Ireland today, Mr. MacManus says, that 
there are hundreds of thousands ofthese 
diminutive creatures hiding under the 
green hills of Erin waiting for an op- 
portunity to do good for the poor and 
unfortunate of that country. The fairies, 
they believe, do harm to no-one except 
when they richly deserve it. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 284. On a certain day a farmer 
went to tewn and bought 20 bushels of 
wheat and 15 bushels of corm for $36. 
He returned the next day and bought 
15 bushels of wheat and 25 bushels of 
corn for $32.50. If the prices of the two 
kinds of grain per bushel were the same 
on both days how much did he pay per 
bushel for the wheat? For the corn? 
Ans. to 283—On the long side four and 
a half feet from one end he cut straight 
in for three feet. Then he made a right 
angle turn and cut straight up the mid- 
dle of the piece of carpet for four and a 
half feet. Making another right angle 
turn he cut straight out to the opposite 
edge from which he started and four 
and a half feet from the other end. 
Shifting the two pieces a little he had a 
square carpet 9 x 9 feet. 





JAZZ—TWO VIEWS 


Jazz music was roundly condemned by 
the American Guild of Organists at its Chi- 
cago convention. The delegates were espe- 
cially opposed to jazz on the pipe organ. 

About the same time, in New York, . Police 
Magistrate Glatzmeyer was undergoing a 
major operation while smoking a cigar and 
listening to jazz strains coming from a 
radio loud speaker.\ 
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Chickens, Eggs, Dairy Products 
are all very well. But the big 
money is in canning your surplus 
fruits and vegetables in tin the 
“Virginia Way.” 















You can put up | put up 1000 
cans a day—many do 
it easily, and make a 
profit of from 

to l5c a can or 
$100 to $150 for a 
day’s canning. And 
it’s no trick at all 


Write to us for full information about 
this modern way of canning in tins at 
home. There is no obligation to buy. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO. 
Dept. 24, Roanoke, Va. 














CALIFORNIA FARMERS sts vo en 

smallfarms in San Joa- 
quin Valley, California, where you ean work outdoors all 
the year. Splendid opportunities for men of moderate 
means. Twenty and forty acre farms produce alfalfa 
abundantly. Dairying, hogs and poultry make good re- 
turns; staple varieties of fruits yield dependable profits; 
combination of these means a well-fFjalanced farm with 
good income throughout the year. Winterless California 
offers much to the man looking for a country where he can 
get the most out of life. Climate delightful, long growing 
seasons; wonderful roads; excellent schools. Cooperative 
marketing associations afford profitable outlets for all 
produce. A small one-family farm, cutting out high labor 
costs, insures success. No winter handicaps. San Joaquin 
Valley eeueted folder mailed free on request. C. L. 
SEAGRAVES, General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 
$02 Raltway Exohange, Chicago, mm. 





Grand View Riverside Home 
Only$600; Complete Furniture 


Even to dishes & cooking utensils; growing garden, car- 
penter & garden tools included for quick sale; 8 acres on 
improved road, convenient town; level soil, woodlot, fruit; 
delightful 5-room cottage, running water, beautiful views; 
good barn, garage, poultry house. Unusual bargain, only 
$600 for quick sale, part cash. Details pg. 26 Illus. 196 
pg. Catalog farm bargains thruout New England. Free. 
—" FARM AGENCY, 255-EA, 4th Ave., New York 
Yity. 
in New York Real Estate. Selected properties $100 
oe $10 per month. BIG FORTUNES being 
Live Regular Broker's Commission. 
ARGH REALTY CO., 342 Madison Ave., New York 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY svicit” for,c20h, 20 maer 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


SALES Come EASILY 


Representatives Men—Women, sell Shoes—Hosiery di- 
rect to Wearer. Factory Prices. Good Earnings. Write 
today, Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 7-390 C St., Boston, Mass. 
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This Wonderful Magazine 


brings each month a wealth of 
new and novel fancy needlework. 
Embroidery, crocheting, knit- 
ting, tatting., plain and fancy 
sewing are provided for in the 
Program of this all-inclusive 
needlework magazine. Applique, 
cross-stitch and all popular 
trends in needlework are in- 
terpreted for its readers. Fully 
illustrated, carefully edited and 
with complete working direc- 
tions, every article described 
can be easily worked, even by 
the beginner. A perforated- 
stamped -and-transfer pattern 
service is ready for your use. 
We will send American Needlewoman and Pathfinder both 
one year and Farm and Fireside two years for only $1.10. 
Here are some clubs :— 

Am. Needlewoman $2 35 


Christian Herald 
The Pathfinder 


i Seaton $1 75 
‘eople’s Home Jour. 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
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~ Few Roads Carry Traffic 


A very large portion of the highway 
traffic of the country is carried by a 
rather small percentage of the roads. 
A detailed traffic survey made in Maine 
by the buréau of public roads shows 
that the primary system of the state, 
consisting of only seven per cent of the 
total mileage, carries 53 per cent of the 
traffic in the state. 


Waste in Handling Mail 


The postoffice is making a special ef- 
fort to reduce the large and needless 
waste caused by careless addressing of 
mail. “Do you know,” asks a bulletin 
issued by the department, “that 21,000,- 
000 letters went to the dead letter office 
last year, that 803,000 parcels did like- 
wise, that 100,000 letters go into the mail 
yearly in perfectly blank envelopes, that 
$55,000 in cash is removed annually 
from misdirected envelopes, that $12,- 
000 in potage stamps is found in similar 
fashion, that $3,000,000 in checks, drafts 
and money orders never reach intended 
owners, that Uncle Sam collects $92,000 
a year in postage for the return of 
mail sent to the dead letter office and 
that it costs Uncle Sam $1,740,000 yearly 
to look up addresses on misdirected 
mail?” This vast.sum could be saved 
and the dead letter office abolished if 
each piece of mail carried a return 
address, and if each parcel were wrap- 
ped in stout paper and tied with a 
strong cord. Every man knows his 
own address if not that of his corre- 
spondent and he should put it in the 
upper left-hand corner of the envelope. 


Bounty System Unsatisfactory 


The bounty system of destroying un- 
desirable rodents and predatory animals 
is both expensive and ineffective as a 
general-rule. The U. S. biological sur- 
vey says it would be much better to 
employ trained hunters and trappers to 
destroy these creatures. Such men 
know how to undertake eradication of 
pests in a systematic manner. Last year, 
for instance, Codington county, S. Dak., 
spent $12,000 in bounties for various 
animals, most of it for flickertails or 
ground squirrels. The survey estimates 
that the same number of squirrels could 
be killed by trained hunters at a cost 
to the county of only $350. 


Too Many Deer and Buffalo 


Practically every buffalo, deer and 
elk range on the government reserva- 
tions is overstocked, according to a 
recent report. Whenever a plan is 
made to cut down the size of the herds 
by permitting hunting on the preserves 
public sentiment steps in and stops it. 
For instance, last fall there were 50,- 
(000 deer in the Kaibab national forest, 
while there was food enough for only 
about 20,000. In times past the large 
number of mountain lions kept the 
herds smaller. A few years ago the 
government sent a hunter there to kill 
the mountain lions. He killed 250 in 
five years. 

The herd of deer then began to in- 
crease. The forest service proposed 
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5175—A Pretty, Simple Frock for Mother's Girl.—4 
Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 yoar size requires 2% 
yards of 40 inch material if made with long sleeves. With 
short sleeves 2% yards will be required. Price 15 cents. 

5046-5152—A Stylish Tunle Dress.—Blouse 5046, 7 
Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Slip 5152, 4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 38-40; Large, 
42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
size as illustrated requires 6% yards of 32 inch plain 
material with 1% yards of plaid. TWO separate pat 
terns. 15 cents FOR EACH pattern. 

5160—A Simple Frock with New Features.—3 Sizes: 
16, 18 and 20 years. An 18 year size requires 3% yards 
of 40 inch material if made with long sleeves. With short 
ome % yard Iess is required. Price 15 cents. 

5155—A Simple Morning or House Dress for Stout Fig- 
ures we Slender Hips.—9 Sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44. 46, 48, 5”, 

52 and 54 inches bust measure. A 42 inch size requires 
456 Hy of 36 inch material. For the panel of con 
——- material % yard cut crosswise i6 required. Price 


15_ce 

S163 A Practical Under Garment.—4 Sizes: Small, %4 
36; Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-45 
inches bust measure. A Medium size requires 2% yards 
of 36 inch material if made with shaped shoulders. If 
— with camisole top 2% yards are required. Price 15 


e7z—A Popular Style with New Features.—4 Sizes 
8, 4 and 5 years. A; Fy size requires 2% yards of 
inch material. If pock is made of contrasting materia 
it will require % yard 9 inches wide. ce 15 cents 
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\ Brahma hen at Dallas, Tex., has taken 
notherly interest in a litter of puppies. 
She stays with them all the time and pro- 
tects them just-as if they were her chicks. 








last fall that hunters be permitted to go 
in and hunt the deer, but a hue and 
cry was raised against the plan by the 
people. Winter was coming on and 
many of the deer were already starved- 
looking. The government offered live 
deer to the public for $35 apiece. About 
250 orders were received, but too late 
to be filled until this summer. The 
forest is situated two days journey from 
the railroad. 

Zane Grey, the western author, and 
about 40 men decided to try to drive 
the deer down through the Grand Can- 
yon ‘and over to the other side, but 
they failed. Later some 800 or 900 
were killed by hunters, but that was 
not enough to make any difference. 
Nearly 25,000 died, only the old, tall 
ones which could reach high branches 
surviving. This year, it is reported, 
that hunters will be allowed to kill five 
or six deer apiece, since it is predicted 
that the herd will be up to 50,000 again 
after the young are born this summer. 

The Yellowstone park has so many 
buffalo it doesn’t know what to do with 
them. When there is no interference 


the herds increase rapidly. The game 
wardens at Moiese, Mont., and Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., have advertised live 


buffalo for sale at $115 a head. They 
will sell elk for $65. The hunters will 
probably be permitted to enter these 
preserves also. 


Purebred Animals More Profitable 


In every important point of compari- 
son, purebred meat animals show super- 
iority over grades and especially over 
scrubs. At least this is what the de- 
partment of agriculture thinks. It says 
that in the experience of stock owners 
who are in a position to make compari- 

ns, purebred animals produce better 
iieat, develop more rapidly, are more 
uniform in quality and appearance, sell 
better on dull markets, cost but little 
ore to raise and bring better prices. 


Selecting Good Bread 


The home economics department of 
the women’s clubs of Western Pennsyl- 
Vania has issued a bulletin in which 
Mrs. C. M. Johnson, the chairman of the 
department, explains how to teli a good 
loaf of bread from a poor one. Beware, 
she says, of the big loaf which looks as 
i! you are getting more than your 
ioney’s worth; the good loaf is not 
overlarge. In the case of the big loaf 
you do not, as a rule, receive more 
bread; you may receive less; but you 
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do get more gas. Good bread should 
regain its shape after pressure. The 
best bread always “comes back” after 
you have dented it. 

Be sure that the bread you buy is 
well baked. The pale, underdone loaf 
is not good; a good brown—not black— 
crusted loaf is preferable. A good judge 
of bread can tell what is inside the loaf 
by the shade of the crust. Rich and 
wholesome bread has a golden brown 
crust; the quality decreases as the shade 
inclines toward black. Do not buy the 
crumbly loaf which does not cut clean 
and smooth. After you get home you 
can further test the quality of the bread 
by seeing what kind of toast it makes. 
Bread which toasts well is all right. 


Re-Ink Typewriter Ribbon 


The ordinary typewriter ribbon can 
be re-inked. Simply split an ordinary 
cork and insert a wick of canton flannel 
in it. This forms a self-feeding brush 
with which to paint the ink on the 
ribbon. Ink for the typewriter is made 
as follows: four ounces of glycerine, 
one ounce of soap shavings, 12 ounces 
of water, 20 ounces of grain alcohol 
and one grain of aniline. First mix the 
water and glycerine over a fire. Then 
dissolve the soap and dissolve the 
aniline in the alcohol. Thoroughly mix 
the ingredients afd the solution is ready 
for use, It is doubtful, however, whether 
it is worth while going to this trouble 
and expense when new typewriter rib- 
bons can be bought so cheaply. 


PRECOCITY DONE TO A CRISP 


The precocious jnfant was being submit- 
ted to the psychological tests in order to 
determine the degree of his genius. He 
had already picked out numbers, arranged 
blocks and distinguished colors. Then came 
the supreme test, the identification of vari- 
ous coins. The investigator tossed a nickel 
on the floor. The precocious infant bent 
over it while the proud parents held their 
breath. 

Then the precocious infant winked at his 
dad and cried exultantly, “Heads!” 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


A fool’s mouth is his destruction, and his 
lips are the snare of his soul.—Proverbs 


This Soap 
Washes Freckles Off 


Use it just as you would any other soap— 
it’s pure, it’s harmless, and it won’t irritate 
even the most tender skin. It cleans the skin 
thoroughly and removes freckles easily, surely, 
and completely. Hundreds of people are using 
Narola daily, permanently ridding themselves 
of the embarrassment of unsightly freckles, and 
discovering a new beauty and fairness in their 
Skin. Try this new wonder soap—enjoy the 
charm and beauty of a clear, unspotted skin— 
have the attractiveness which is rightfully 
yours. Send 50c for a cake or $1.00 for 3 
cakes. Send cash or money order today, and 
we will send your soap in plain wrapper, post- 
paid. Narola Co., 313 Archer Bldg., Rochester, 
N. Y. Money back guarantee, 











ouch fun 
) » t f 
for Daby. 


NOT—A—TOY 
keeps Baby safe, 
happy and clean all day—indoors or out! 
In one article NOT—A—TOY combines 
all the fun and development of rocking 
horse and walker—the safety of a crib 
or coop—and the convenience of a high 
chair. NOT—A—TOY can be made sta- 
tionary for feeding and is equipped with 
tray. The chair is adjustable to Baby’s 
height. Durable, washable metal, finish- 
ed in pink or blue. 


Keep baby happy and save 
yourself work and worry 


Endorsed iw pletdielents and 
child welfare experts 


pew satisfaction $7.50 — Send cash of 
ranteed or money money order. NOT-A- 
cheerfully refunded. Any TOY will be shipped at 
bank is our reference. once by express. State 
color preferred. 
The Corcoran Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. B © Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Some Popular Clubs 


Am wrirecde.zyre $1.10) The Patnnnder $1.60 
The Pathfinder People’s Home Jour. 1.50 
Farm & Fireside, 2yrs.G) 75 The Pathfinder $ 
Am. Needlewoman Farm & Fireside, 2yrs. 
People’s Popular Mo. $1. 15 
The Pathfinder 


McCall’s 

The Pathfinder 

Peng a TR tg Be 
Farm & Fireside, 2yrs, 

The Pathfinder 


Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 

The Pathfinder 

SPECIAL Add $1 to any club price and get Pathfinder 3 yrs. 
Above subscriptions for 1 yr. unless otherwisenoted. 


These prices not good cutside the 48 states. 
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You Knew Bees of Peeete 
Who Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a gener- 
ous commission. No experience neces- 
sary. 

Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 








time. They earn $30 to $150, and 
more, a month. You can, too. Write 
for booklet, “‘How to Earn More 


Money,”” TODAY! 
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Pedigree and Exhibition Matings. Greatest EGG 


LOOK! Baby Chicks 
Cres” strains. Postage paid. Live arriva! guaranteed. Order 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
214 Confederate Ave. Room 205, Atlanta. Ga. 
THOUSANDS weekly. 40 BREEDS. Also Duck- 
lings, Goslings, Baby Turkeys, Guineas. Utility, 
NOW for profitable Broilers and WINTER eggs. 
Price RIGHT. NABOB HATCHERY . 3, GAMBIER, OHIO 















Rummage Sales MAKE $50 DAILY 


Offer Wonderful values. We start you. “WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTORS.” Dept. 170, 609 Division St.. Chicago 


a oneydew Tobacco Mild, satistying,wo rld-wide reputa- 

— n; hand- ic aoe chewing, 5lbs. 
— 12 Ibs., $3; smoking, 5 $1; $2; sample 25c. 
HONEYDEW TOBACCO FARMS, BENTON, KENTUCKY 


TOBACCO: Chewing or Smoking five pounds $1.25; ten $2.00 
tobacco guaranteed,pay when received. Roy Carlton, Maxon Mille, Ky 


Woman’s Home Companion 1 \r. Both 

The Pathfinder 52 Issues ( One Year) $2.40 
above with Am. Needlewoman and Farm & Fireside. F ey 
ADDRESS RESS THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Earn $5 Day Gene © Booklet FREE, 


BOTANICAL 33. WEW HAVEN, COMM. 





























Letterheads $4.75 pr 1000 

Hammermill 5+ A retrt he High Quality— Low Price. 

District Press, 1343 H St.. N. W., Washington, D.C. 

furnish auto and expenses to in- 

We Pay $48 a Week tasace our Soap and ag 
A234, Chippewa Falis, Wis. 


Powder. - tog Ce., Dpt. 
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Brotherhood of the Hills 2:2... 
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The sun was peeping over the far, blue 
line of the Bitter-root mountains, and the 
Salmon river canyon was filled with gor- 
geous shadows as Tom Lawley came riding 
down the hill-trail that led to the ferry— 
and the town. 

For 40 years Tom Lawley had watched 
the sun rise above Bitter-roots, and dream- 
ed of the land that lay beyond the yawn- 
ing canyon. In the days when he was 
young, his dreams had clustered about the 
pretty face of Mona Winters. But the 
girl had turned away from the long-legged 
mountain boy and married Jim Garret, the 
frailest youth on the mountain, but a lad 
who was ready of speech and brimful of 
laughter and song. 


Jim Garret always had a smile for the 
gloomy bachelor,—but fate always threw 
him in the latter’s path. For years Tom 
Lawley had searched among the rocks for 
a graphite mine. Particles of the black ore 
were scattered along the banks of Wolf 
creek, and Tom had never given up the 
hunt. When at last he came upon the 
outcrop Jim Garret was crouching above it. 

So Tom Lawley had lived his solitary 
life, with a woman’s face always dancing 
in the flames that crackled in his fireplace, 
and hate growing deeper and deadlier in 
his heart. But after 40 years of waiting and 
20 years of remorseless hate, the old 
man was going to town. His little rival 
was over in town now, making a deal with 
some mine promoters. Jim would soon be 
a rich man, and he would leave the moun- 
tain—he and the woman whose face had 
haunted Tom Lawley’s flame for 20 years. 


The thought filled the old man with 
dumb alarm. Somehow he couldn’t picture 
life without Jim Garret. His hatred for 
the quick-spoken little man had become a 
part of his very life, like the winds that 
whispered among the mountain pines, and 
the morbid plaint of the cliff owls that 
mourned among the rim rocks. 

He realized that never again would he 
sit beside His cabin and look across the 
great open spaces of the canyon —and 
dream of the town beyond. That land of 
beyond would no longer be a fairy world, 
when his little rival had become a part of 
it. And the woman—would her face still 
flutter in the flames, where he sat smoking 
away the hours of the lonely winter nights? 


Beneath him; Tom Lawley could see the 
white thread of the trail that wound away 
to the river and the land beyond. In his 
childish delight he leaned over the saddle 
and whispered soft words to the horse. 
The horse like himself was a native of 
the mountains, and his heels had flung the 
dust into the eyes of the fastest steed in 
the hills. 

Tom Lawley had spent too much time 
dreaming and hating to clear a farm among 
the pines. His truck patch furnished him 
with what he required for his own needs, 
but winter always found him without hay 
for his horse. So Billie was turned loose 
to gather his living on the open breaks 
of the canyon, below the snow line. And 
always he rturned to his place at the head 
of the “outlaw herd,” the toughest bunch 
of wild horses on the winter range. But 
when the wild-flowers came back to the 
hillsides, Billie always returned to Tom, and 
the luscious grass that grew beneath the 
mountain pines. The black outlaw was the 
one tender spot in the loveless life of the 
old mountaineer. 

As the miles of the winding trail slipped 
by, the heart of the mountaineer forged 
ahead into that magical country to which 
he and the outlaw horse were journeying. 
Through numberless summer nights he had 


sat alone in the purple dusk, looking away 
across the miles of dry canyon air, watch- 
ing the soft flicker of the arc lights in the 
town. Now he wondered if the land be- 
yond would be as beautiful as he had pic- 
tured it. 

Once his eyes turned toward the stub- 
born hillsides where Wolf creek came snarl- 
ing down to join the Salmon. It was up 
there among the jumble of rocks that he 
had found Jim Garret bending above the 
outcrop. The slight of those naked hill- 
sides filled him with a burning wrath. 

The outlaw horse and the gloomy rider 
swung down to the lower reaches of the 
canyon, where the cactus-flowers were al- 
ready blazing upon the sunburned hillsides, 
and the lazy rattlesnakes beat their ghastly 
tattoo at the sides of the dusty trail. 

Tom Lawley ate his dinner at the road- 
house beside the flooded Salmon. Then 
began the slow, hard climb up the eastern 
wall of the canyon, to the land of farms 
and wagon-roads and the arc lights of the 
town. As the canyon trail grew steep, he 
slipped from the saddle and stubbornly 


Gems from Exchanges 


We Want Four Feet in Our Yard 
Gulfport (Miss.) Herald—(adv.)—FOR 
SALE: Young cow, first calf. Will give two 
gallons. $25 per front foot. A Bellande, 
phone 759. 

















Aha! 
Glen Elder (Kans.) Sentinel—Two young 
men, walking from coast to coast, got off 
the train here Friday morning. 





When Friendship Ceases 
Park City (Utah) Record—The many 
friends of Mrs. Sarah Brown, daughter of 
Mrs. James Wise, of this city, died suddenly 
at the home of her mother yesterday 


morning. Ps 





A Large Order 
Union ( S. C.) Times—Peake is survived 
by his wife who was so shocked by the 
tragedy that she required medical atten- 
tion and a three months old baby. 


In Any Event, an Overhead Exp_.se 

Binghamton (N. Y.) Sun—Miss Anna Neu- 
kom will entertain at a dinner party in 
honor of Miss Marjorie Parsons, who will 
be a June bridge. 


“Where East Meets West” 

Des Moines (Iowa) Register—Testimony 
in the following cases will be heard Tues- 
day: Harry B. West and Asa West, Freda 
B. East and Edwin East. 


Where People Don’t Often Dress Up 
Vermont Journal—(adv.)— 

Just to Infroduce Us to the People of This 
Community We Will Put On a 
SPECIAL SALE 
OF TROUSERS 
Saturday, June 20th 
For One Day Only 
<M ee er enue pene 40c dozen 
Pumed Geass. ..w sec cupienas «...45¢ dozen 
Ty L. Barker Co. 


Strong Man Wanted 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune—(adv.)— 
WANTED: Man who will mow half acre 
grass land and haul away same. Call 810 
Lincoln Way. 


The New Town Crier 
Mansfield (Ohio) News—Milburn Bal- 
linger is ready to do your braying by call- 
ing A175. 
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clawed his way up the rock wall. Again 
and again the weary climber turned his 
eyes to the terraced rim of rocks above him, 
where the cool hill-winds were blowing. 
When at last he stumbled up the switch- 
back trail that had been worn into the 
steep face of the rock, and stood upon the 
top of the terraced cliffs, he filled his tor- 
tured lungs with a breath of the pure hill- 
winds and sank exhausted on the flower- 
strewn sod. | 

When he had recovered from his grilling 
climb, the mountaineer staggered to his 
feet. Billie was cropping the lush grass 
at the side of the trail. He came at his 
master’s call. For one moment Tom Lawley 
stood with his hand upon the saddle, and 
looked back into the yawning canyon out 
of which he had crawled with such agoniz- 
ing toil. 

Like a white thread the pony-trail wound 
down among the sun-baked buttes, till it 
was swallowed up by the miles. In the bot- 
tom of that gorgeous-tinted pit, the Sal- 
mon river trailed its way among the dry 
hills, like a silver thread running aimless- 
ly through the garish pattern of a carpet. 
Beyond the river the jumbled hogback 
ridges that made up the far side of the 
canyon were blended into a dreamy pic- 
ture. The hot miles had softened their 
flinty outlines, and only the glamoury and 
romantic remained. Above the hills a far 
line of pines cut into the gaudy blue of the 
mountain sky. There was home—the land 
of hate and longing, and beautiful dreams 
that never came true. There was gnot a 
trace of emotion in the mournful, gray 
eyes of the mount: ineer, as he stood upon 
the rim of the great canyon, and looked 
down into the yawning gulf, where moun- 
tain ranges were shrunken to ant-hills un- 
der the blight of the miles. 


The fact that people had journey. i many 
thousand miles to look upon this wonder- 
work of nature meant nothing to Tom 
Lawley. To him it was only a matter of 
so many hours hard climbing—something 
that had shut him away from the land of 
promise for 40 years. 


He sprang into the saddle, and followed 
the flat, dusty road toward the town. Once 
he turned for a backward glance at the land 
he had left behind. He passed a rough hand 
across his smarting cyes as he turned away. 
He leaned wearily against the pommel of 
his saddle, and his mouth drooped despond- 
ently under his tawny mustache. This 
was the hour for dreams. For 40 years 
he had seen visions in the twilight. Now 
the dreams would not come. 

Night swept in across the flat grain-fields. 
The arc lights blazed out from the town 
ahead. The soft prairie muck muffled the 
sound of the horse’s feet. Silently the 
strange pair from the hills drifted through 
the darkness and down to the stone-paved 
streets. 

Slowly down the street the mountaineer 
guided his outlaw steed. With wide, won- 
dering eyes he stared into the lighted shop- 
windows. Tom Lawley bad seen some won- 
derful visions in the twilight hour, but 
never had dreamed there was so much 
clothing in the whole world as was here 
so lavishly displayed. 

An automobile came rushing up the street, 
and the outlaw horse bolted for cbver. 
Then Tom Lawley hunted up a livery stable, 
and continued his sight-seeing on foot 
Later in the evening, as he was passing 
a restacrant, the odor of food reminded 
him that he had eaten nothing since noon 
He entered the building and gingerly took 
his place upon one of the revolving stools 
that lined the long counter. 

The man from the hills had no know 
ledge of what the menu was intended for 


So he made his selctions from the thinss 
he saw upon the plates of his fellow diner». 
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NEW YORK 


Nickname—“Empire” or “Excelsior.” 

\lotto—“Excelsior” (Higher). 

State flower—Rose (chosen by schools). 

\rea—49,204 sq. mi. (29th in rank). 

Population—11,000,000 (ist in rank). 

Percentage of illiteracy—14.2. 

Settled—1614. 

Entered union—1788, 

Capital—Albany; pop. 118,000 (Largest 
city: New York; pop. 6,000,000). 

Government—Legislature consists of a 
senate of 51 members and a house of rep- 
resentatives of 150 members. Represented 
at Washington by two senators and 43 rep- 
resentatives. 

Governor—A. E. Smith, Dem. Term two 
yrs.; Salary $10,000. 

Products—Fruits, vegetables, grains, for- 
age crops, maple sugar, livestock, textiles, 
knit goods, newspaper and pulp wood, iron 
ore, petroleum, natural gas, graphite and 
building materials. 

Politics—In 1924 presidential election Re- 
publicans polled 1,820,058 votes, Democrats 
950,796 and Third Party 268,510; electoral 
vote was Republican, 45. 








He tasted many things that were new to 
his palate. Some proved to his liking, the 
others he sampled and shoved aside. There 
was no disrespect in his manner till he 
sampled the glass of river water that was 
placed beside his plate. 
fom Lawley knew good water. He shoved 
the glass away in disgust. Somehow the 
meal didn’t seem finished, without a drink 
of cold spring water, such as bubbled up 
beneath the mountain pines. That glass of 
warm river water was the entering wedge of 
dissatisfaction. After that the dreamy, 
gray eyes of the mountaineer peered 
through the haze of romance and glamour 
that had been born of the glittering are 
lights and» saw many things that did not 
measure up to the visions he had seen, 
when the dream-hour came creeping up to 
the little cabin in he hills. 
He resented the foolish haste of the peo- 
le who swarmed across the stone-paved 
streets, like ants upon a ruined ant-hill. 
Empty-handed they rushed up the street— 
nd empty-handed they scurried back. 
cre was no apparent object in their 
vements, still they crowded and jostled 
another, and no-one paused to shake 

hand of a friend. In the code of the 
lls, this haste was a foolish waste of 

rgy—and passing a friend without a 
nd-shake was almost as bad as _ horse- 
tealing. 

Then out of that jumble of strange faces, 
lom Lawley caught a glimpse of a familar 
figure, Jim Garret was hurrying down the 
treet, with a stranger upon either side. 
For a moment the old hate flamed into 
the gray eyes of the mountaineer. Then a 
Slow smile of pitying contempt settled up- 
his lips. If Jim Garret was going to 
ve the mountains and come to the town 
live, he would spend the rest of his days 
rrying along the street, going in search 
of nothing like the rest of the people of 
that mad land. That thought was the first 
bit of satisfaction Tom Lawley had felt 
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since thé shadow of the little man dark- 
ened his life. 

The mountaineer mixed with the crowd 
trying to discover what is was that urged 
them along at that reckless pace. An hour 
later he gave up in disgust. His long legs 
were trembling with fatigue, yet ~he had 
not discovered the errand upon which one 
solitary man was hurrying. He found a 
rooming-house and stumbled off to bed. The 
remainder of the night was undisturbed by 
even a dream. The hot rays of the morning 
sun streamed trough the window and fell 
upon the leathery cheek of the sleeper. 
The mountaineer stretched his gaunt arms, 
and shook the stupor from him. Then he 
went down to the street. ° 


In the daylight Tom Lawley discovered 
even more about the town that was not to 
his liking. The mad haste had seemed 
foolish the night before, now it seemed 
positively wicked. He slipped into the 
smoky shelter of a chophouse, glad to es- 
cape from the pushing, stamping throng. 
For a moment he forgot his displeasure 
as he bent over a juicy steak. But the glass 
of warm river water was there to annoy. 


He lingered over his breakfast in the 
cool restaurant. But at last it was finished, 
and he shuffled out into the glaring sun- 
shine again. The old mountaineer tried to 
forget about the people who stamped across 
the stone-paved street. He turned his eyes 
toward the line of pines that fringed the 
far rim of the canyon. But the shuffle of 
moving feet hung like a curse in the air. 
There was no place where he could rest. 
Somebody jostled him every time he pased 
to look into a shop window. 

With a thoughtful, serious face, Tom 
Lawley turned his steps toward the livery 
stable where he had left the black out- 
law. In front of the stable he bumped into 
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to handle Electric Cooker & Baker retailing for 
$25 and operating on an entirely new and revo- 
lutionary principal for ONE C per hour. At- 
tractive proposition. Send for full particulars. 
MARVEL ELECTRIC COOKER COMPANY 


1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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LONG RANGE, ACHROMATIC 
FIELD 


Binocular 


Rare opportunity 
to secure NOW a 
Genuine ** Field 


and Marine’ Bi- 
nocular at only 
$7.45 each. A suc- 
cessful purchase for cash from the famous ‘‘DEPOSE” 
French Binocular manufacturers enables us to offer them 
to you at this low price. Order one while stock lasts. 
The “DEPOSE”’ Field and Marine- Glasses are known the 
world over for their unusually POWERFUL LENSES and 
mechanical perfection. People and ‘objects miles away 
seem as if they were close by. Wonderful at ball games, 
prize fights, horse races, aboard ship, on hikes, and aute 
trips. SOLD IN STORES FROM $18 to $21. 


Only Glass with 8 Achromatic 
Lenses Selling at This Price 


These wonderful Glasses measure 6% inches when extend- 
ed and 4% inches when closed. Equipped with 8 Achro- 
matic Lenses, 21 ligne objective, giving large visionary 
range and superior illumination. Compass is attached te 
top bar. Each instrument equipped with neck strap, loops; 
sent to you in handsome leather case and straps. A won- 
derful bargain, only 175 more at $7.45 each. 


SEND NO MONEY 


This magnificent intsrument will be sent to you under our 
absolute money-back Guarantee. Pay postman $7.45 plus 
postage on delivery of Glasses Order NOW. 
not last long at this price, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A-112 
64 Third Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Make from $10 and Up Daily 


Take orders for our fine cigars sold direct from factory to user. 
Daily pay. Repeat orders certain. All year around work. Spare os 
full time. Free sample cigars supplied regular workers. Brand 
new offer from reliable 50 year old company. Address: 


MENTOR CIGAR } COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
ly Serra ( 104 issues ) Pa $2.25 


The Pathfinder 
above with Am. Needlewoman and Farm & Fireside. .$2.48 
ADDRESS THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. G 


PATENTS MILO STEVENS CO. ©**t3¢-* 


Free Patent Booklet, Trademarks, Copyrights. 
Offices: Monadnock Block, Chicago; 682 F St. Washington, D. C 


Supply will 
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RITHOLZ SPECTACLE co. Dept. R. S. 8 
1462-64-66 W. Madison St., Chicago, ill. 


Send me a pair of your spectacles on 10-day FREE 


IDECTACLE 
2 EE 


1 Will Not a 


Single Penny 

You Are Satisfied. 
Iguarantee a perfect fit or will make no charge 
whatever. I have convinced over 200,000 men 
and women that my large “True Vision” 
. with handsome shell rims, are the 
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nest and most durable spectacles to be Gold Filled 
had. I want to send you a pair at my Bows Will 
own risk, without one penny in Not Hurt 
advance. These splendid Most Tender 
glasses will enable you to read the small- Ears 


est print, thread the finest needle, see far f 

or near. They will protect your eyes, preventing eye 

strain and headache. Alll ask is that you send me your 

name, address and age, 
know that these 


i Vision” arid splendid satisfaction that I insist on 
“True Vision” arid splendid sa s 
MAIL COUPON TODAY E27” | — — — =~ =] sending them on FREE TRI 


will give you such 


AL, so you can see whata 


remarkable bargain I offer. When they arrive, put them 
on and see with what ease and comfort they will enable 
you to read, work and sew, see clearly at a distance or 


TRIAL. If I like them I will pay $3.93. If not. | ojose up, by daylight or lamplight. 


I will return them and there will be no charge. 


1 
Name...... chbeddeccdbidcebecccedbagees BGR néiccess 1 
Post Office Pree O RTO eT eee Tee eee Perret j 
GUE Dia oo occ ase dcocvicccescccsségescesecces ' 


case. 
Send the coupon now. 


If after wearing them 10 days and nights you are delighted 
with them and think them equal to spectacles selling elsewhere 
at $15.00, send only $3.93, otherwise return them and _ there 
will be no charge. 
They will come packed in a beautiful gold-lettered spectacle 


Try them NOW—They are SENT FREE. 


them for 10 full days at my risk and expense, 
Send no money! 
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Some Odd Auto Accidents 











David Konikoff, a painter, was learn- 
ing to drive an auto. Amos Saddler, his 
instructor, picked out the boulevard 
atop the Palisades at Weehawken, N. J. 
Konikoff didn’t keep his mind on what 
he was doing. The car crashed through 
a fence and toppled over the bluff, land- 
ing on the railroad tracks 150 feet be- 
low. Konikoff was uninjured. Saddler 
jumped before the machine went over. 

When William Ashworth was nearly 
run down in New York by an auto driv- 
en by William Schwenk he jumped on 
the offending machine and started pum- 
meling Schwenk. The latter lost con- 
trol of his car. The machine plunged 
through a viaduct railing and fell 60 
feet into a coal yard. Both men were 
killed. 

Backing out of a garage had become 
routine for Mrs. Elizabeth Ziebert, of 
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Benton Harbor, Mich. But one day she 
heard a scream and jumped out of the 
car to find that she had run over her 
three-year-old son, Edward. The child 
died from a broken neck. 


R. L. Lindberg, former mayor of De- 
troit and former president of the Min- 
nesota League of Municipalities, is driv- 
ing more carefully. Recently he ran 
his egg-laden truck into another car. 
Lindberg emerged from the wreck drip- 
ping with eggs. 

A tire blow-out forced the rim off a 
speeding police auto in Washington and 
sent the rim through a bakery window. 


An auto driven by William Purcell, of 
New York, crashed head-on into a milk 
wagon, instantly killing the horse. A 
kitchen chair on which the wagon driv- 
er sat came hurtling through the wind- 
shield of Purcell’s auto. The broken 
glass completely severed Purcell’s head 
from his body. The milkman was not 
injured. 








his little rival from the hills. Jim Garret 
was nervously pacing up and down the 
street. The liveryman was watching him 
from the door. 

For the first time in 20 years, Tom Lawley 
paused to take a good look at the man who 
had robbed him of his sweetheart. There 
were lines of care about the frank eyes of 
the bantum mountaineer. His mouth did 
not fall into the easy smile as it used to. 
Tom thrust out his hand awkwardly. “Sold 
your mine yet?” he ventured. 

“Yes, I guess I’ll be leaving the hills.” 
Jim admitted. “Fellows by the name of 
Price and Armstrong are going to give 
me $10,000 for it. We were over at the 
recorder’s office, looking things up, when 
they saw a fellow on the street, and went 
out to talk to him. They told me to wait. 
You haven’t seen anything of them, have 
you?” he turned to the man in the stable 
door. 

“So you are the fellow who was trying 
to sell a mine to Armstrong, are you?” 
There was sympathy in the eyes of the man 
who kept the stable. 

Jim nodded his head. 

“Sorry, partner,” the liveryman stam- 
mered as he looked across the flat grain- 
fields toward the Salmon river canyon, 
“I guess they have done yot. They were 
in here a half hour ago, and I heard them 
talking, as how some fellow hadn’t re- 
corded his claim, and the time for record- 
ing had expired. They have gone to re- 
locate your mine. They hired the two 
fastest horses in town.” 


Jim Garret turned hopeless eyes toward. 


the west. Far away upon the edge of the 
breaks, two dim specks moved swiftly 
down to the rim of the canyon. “I’ve got 
to beat them to it,” Jim groaned as he 
started toward his pony. 

“No use,” the liveryman interrupted. 
“They have got a good lead on you—and I 
told you they hired the fastest horses in 
town. I’m sorry.” 

“What do you know about fast horses?” 
There was something like a sneer on Tom 
Lawley’s lips as he handed a coin to the 
barnman, and threw the saddle on the black 
outlaw. “Guess I’ll do some re-locating 
myself,” he shot the words back ‘at them 
as the range-leader cleared the sidewalk 
at a bound, and thundered up the street. 

Tom Lawley bent low over the saddle, 
urging the horse forward with soft, pur- 
ring whispers. .It was the outlaw soul of 
the mountaineer that was speaking to the 
inky range-devil. There was an urge in 
his drawling voice, that found a ready 


smypathy in the ruthless heart of the beast. 
The horse ran as he never had run before. 
Stinging quirt or biting rowels could not 
have sent him reeling across the miles at 
that killing pace. < 

The clattering pavements gave place to 
the velvet muck of the prairie. There was 
no sound except the measured drumming 
of the outlaw’s hoofs, like the beating of 
an evil heart. Farms and cross roads were 
blended in a blur as they passed. Tom 
Lawley measured their speed by the feel of 
the wind that swept into his face. 


There was a smile of deep content up- 
on his lips. He was going back to the 
hills, where there was time for dreaming— 
and time for hate. The flat miles slipped 
away beneath them, and the gorgeous ex- 
panse of the canyon showed over its ragged 
rim. Far away upon the trail ahead, two 
specks crawled down toward the river. Tom 
Lawley filled his lungs with a breath of cool 
hill-winds, before he took the plunge into 
the scorching inferno where cactus and 
rattlesnakes flourished. 


They were going slower now. The black 
outlaw had run too many canyon trails to 
take a chance on the dizzy switch backs 
that zigzagged down the steep face of the 
crags. The mountaineer did not urge him. 
They had -lessened the distance between 
them and the fugitive horsemen while cross- 
ing the flat country. Now they must be 
content with holding their own, till they 
reached the easier grades that bordered 
the river. And beyond the river, where 
the trail swung up the canyon wall to Wolf 
Creek—that would be the place where the 














This isn’t a joke; it’s a serious design by 
a German artist for a piece of sculpture to 
adorn a city fountain. Probably the artist 
was shell-shocked during the war. Or 
maybe the surgeons played a trick on him 
by cutting a hole in his head, taking his 
brains out and replacing them with sauer- 
kraut. He’s what is called a “futurist.” 
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outlaw horse must prove the iron of his 
stubborn soul. 

Tom Lawley lifted a hand to shade his 
eyes from the dancing sun-glow that lashed 
the hot miles of the canyon. Closely he 
watched the riders ahead. They were 
nearing the rolling hills that made up the 
floor of the great canyon. Soon they 
would be able to gallop their horses 
again, if they thought there was need of it. 

The moving specks ahead crawled slow- 
ly across the last switch back—then swept 
over the rolling bunch-grass hills at the 
bottom of the pit in a recekless gallop. They 
had seen the solitary rider that was re- 
lentlessly following upon their trail. In 
an agony of impatience, Tom Lawley watch- 
ed them from the crags above. Like the 
wind they were sweeping across the floor 
of the canyon, while he crawled like a fly 
upon the rocky wall. Yet he dared not urge 
the horse by even a word. 


The fugitives were already hidden amoung 
the rolling hills beyond the river, when he 
swung down from the last switch back. 
The mountaineer crouched low over his 
saddle and whispered to the horse that he 
irusted with such stubborn faith. 

“Now is your chance, Billie boy,” he 
urged. “Now is the time to show them 
fellows whether they have got the two 
best horses in town. It’s up to you, Billie. 
I’m trusting you, boy—and I know you 
won’t throw me down.” 

As the giant black leaped forward, Tom 
Lawley touched the bridle lightly, and the 
horse turned away from the beaten ferry 
trail, into the cactus and shell-rock that 
led down to the old, abandoned ford, where 
the Salmon river whirled across a sand-bar, 
The outlaw horse was white with lather, 
when at last he reeled down from the hill, 
and plunged into the icy water of the Sal- 
mon. For a way he struggled against the 
swift current, then he lost his footing in 
the deeper water and was whirled down 
stream. Wise with years of experience in 
flooded rivers, the horse turned his head 
up-stream and fought his way ,across to 
the far bank. 

Once more Tom Lawley urged the animal 
over the rolling hills. He knew he had 
taken a desperate chance in sending the 
lathery horse into the icy water, and his 
only hope lay in keeping him at a swift 
gait. The rolling hills slipped away be- 
neath the drumming hoofs of the outlaw, 
and the canyon wall rose up before them. 
Still the mountaineer clung to his saddle. 
Billie never before had been asked to carry 
a rider up the dizzy wall of the canyon. 
He turned his head questioningly as he 
reared to make the climb. 

Tom Lawley’s mournful gray eyes were 
filled with shame and despair. His very 
sould protested against riding the match- 
less animal up the switch backs. But that 
tremendous trail was his last hope of suc- 
cess. The melancholy dreamer had reached 
the crossroads of life. For 40 years he had 
seen a vision in the twilight; and when at 
last he had stood beneath the sputtering 
are lights he had fretted over the heart- 
less haste of the town, and his heart had 
gone back to his native pines, where there 
was time for love—and time for hate. 


Wolf Creek Mine also had figured in his 
dreams. Now that stretch of rich hillside 
was his for the taking. It was almost 
within his grasp, but it all depended upon 
the black outlaw who ruled the winter 
range. Tom Lawley felt the heave of the 
animal’s overstrained body beneath him as 
the horse sprang into the trail that zig- 
zagged up the canyon wall. He measured 
the face of the wall with his eyes and 
trembled at the knowledge that never be- . 
fore had a horse carried a rider up that 
terrible trail at anything more than 4 
snail’s pace. But the black was leaping 
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Jagganath” or “Juggernaut” is a Hindu er 
4 idol at Puri, India, is supposed to contain 
bones and soul of Krishna, one of his in- 


iations. It is made of black stone with two 

monds for eyes. A temple was erected there 

i98 at a cost of $2,500,000 but the British 

pended a state allowance to it in 1851. For- 

ly 1,200,000 pilgrims would visit this holy 

place in @ single year. “On certain days the 

y would be bathed and drawn in a great 

ggernaut” car adorned with pictures. It 

once supposed that fanatics deliberately 

ew themselves in front of the car but it is 

vy thought that such deaths were accidental 

because the spilling of blood in the presence 
he idol is looked on as a defilement. 








cross the zigzags with a speed that al- 
st threw the mountaineer from the sad- 

dle, whenever the animal made the sharp 
rns. 

rhe sun shone down through the dry air, 

d the rock wall flung its deadly heat into 

faces of the desperate travelers that 
ged up the tortuous trail. The man 
tened to the shower of the shell-rocks 
that thundered down the hill behind them, 
| hoped against reason that the animal’s 
ength would not fail him before they 
ched the mine. 

\ sob that was almost a prayer fluttercd 
from the lips of the mountaineer when 
the shivering horse stumbled across the 

switch back, and the easier grades of 
Wolf creek canyon lay before them. Then 
the first time Tom Lawley turned his 
irp eyes toward the other trail that fol- 
wed easier grades up from the ferry. 


yng the rolling, bunch-grass hills he saw” 


other horsemen, urging their animals 
their utmost. It would be a very close 
ish, even if the reeling outlaw kept his 
t to the end of the race. 
lom-hawley bent over the animal’s neck 
| whispered imploringly to the sobbing 
mal that was forcing himself in a last 
perate effort. At the foot of the terraced 
tes that held the graphite outcrop, the 
ck outlaw stumbled and fell. The rider 
nt sprawling over its head. A shout of 
imph went up from the men who came 
ndering up the other trail. Tom Lawley 
ok the dust out of his eyes and stumb- 
to his feet. He limped as he rushed for 
cliffs and began scrambling like a goat 
ong the rocks. He heard the thud of 
loping feet, but he did not look back. 
e cliff owls fluttered screeching from 
ir nests ameng the crags, as the long- 
ged mountaineer fought his way to the 
. A moment later he stepped back to 
e edge of the cliff, and waved a bit of 
per at the men from town. “The Wolf 
Creek Mine is re-located. No trespassing,” 
called down in a voice that quivered with 
Ss1on, 
‘he mine promoters turned their horses 
ward the ferry, and rode grumblingly 
vav. 
In the purple canyon twilight, little Jim 
irret rode up to his lost mine. The 
untaineer was still on guard, crouched 
among the scab rock, digging Indian kawse 
r his supper. His mournful eyes peered 


ut of his hungry, pinched face as his rival 
rode up; then he resumed his digging. “I’m 
clad you beat them to it, Tom,” the little 
“You are an 


nan stammered awkwardly. 
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honest man at least. 
want to sell out?” 

“Go talk to the owner,” the mountaineer 
gulped as he nodded toward the discovery 
notice upon the stake beside them. 

In the fading twilight Jim Garret could 
just make out the name on the location 
notice. It was Mona Garret. “I owe you a 
debt I'll try to pay—some day, if the chance 
comes.” The voice of the little man faltered 
and broke as he reached out a hand to his 
neighbor. 

There was a strange light in the eyes of 
Tom Lawley as he looked away to where 
the black horse lay hunched up beside the 
trail. “You don’t owe me nothing. It’s 
him down. there you owe it to—the horse 
that everybody on the mountain has cursed. 
He run himself to death because I asked 
him to—and we’ve got to take him up the 
hill. I want te bury him back of the 
cabin—for the nights are going to be aw- 
ful lonely new.” 


I don’t suppose you 





THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 


I am the Country Newspaper. 

I am the friend of the family, the bringer 
of tidings from other friends; I speak to 
the home in the evening of summer’s vine- 
clad porch or the glow of winter’s lamp. 

I help to make this evening hour; I re- 
cord the great and the small, the varied acts 
of the days and weeks that go to make up 
life. 

Il am for and of the home; I follow those 
who leave humble beginnings; whether they 
go to greatness or to the gutter, I take to 
them the thrill of old days, with whole- 
some messages. 

I speak the language of the common man: 
my words are fitted to his understanding. 
My congregation is larger than that of any 
church in my town; my readers are more 
than those in the school. Young and old 
alike find in me stimulation, instruction, 
entertainment, inspiration, solace, comfort. 
I am the chronicler of birth, and love and 
death—the three great facts of man’s ex- 
istence. 

I bring together buyer and seller, to the 
benefit of both; I am part of the market- 
place of the world. Into the home I carry 
word of the goods which feed and clothe 
and shelter, and which minster to com- 
fort, health, and happiness. 

I am the word of the week, the history 
of the year, the record of my community 
in the archives of state and nation. 

I am the exponent of the lives of my 
readers. 

I am.the Country Newspaper. 

—Bristow Adams in Canton Sentinel. 





A scientist has discovered a serum for 
treatment of hardening of the arteries, but 
nobody has found a cure for the hardening 
of the heart.—Harrisburg Len 
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2733 Irving Bivd. Dept. 57 Chicago 





Agents: Car Furnished 


$54.00 weekly; and share $100,000 bonus taking orders for guaran- 
teed virgin woo! suits and overcoats at 50. Undersell all compe. 
tition. Write today; complete outfit sent free by return mail 
ABNER JONES, 307 W.V: Dept. CY1. 








} By Our | Made to Order 
New Plan i ; 


Send No Reocrucer sss : : 
MONE | 


perfect tailor- 
ie. we make this 
suit offer. Our new pienens enables sco 
one of our fine,made-to-order eulta tn 
style you like without spending 


TS Earn $9 to $18 DAILY 
Cash for you besides Free 


Suit for s ti < 
ing our wonderful samples to neig nak = 


and friends, we show gee aay prices 


Rien, folks buy on sig’ it, get cas 
wholesale ai 
ple 


suit offer afpcctons. Wat A" ONCH for 





bE WAY 


In FiveHours 


—Writes Peter Werner, fil. 
Sell Madison “Better - Made” 
Shirts for Large Manufacturer 
Direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Many earn 
$100.00 weekly and bonus. 


Write for Free Samples 


MADISON SHIRT MILLS, S09 Greadway, New Vork 


NOJOKE TOBE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Persea Knows That 


‘ter being deaf for 25 yeara, © 
Ear 












iEC OF, Fee canameponiae 
9 Hoffman Bidg., 2589 Weedward, Detroit, Mich. 


Make more money by selling vs MITE tot ee sami workmanshipand 
Prompt deliveries guaranteed. Wi SAMPLE KIT and proposition, 





-SUPREME SHIRT CO., 276 Fi ifth Ave., NEW YORK 





Go Into Business *.."%= 


System Secctehty Candy Factory’’ in your commun ity We Tae 
everything. akin opportunity unlimited. Either men or wo- 
men, Big Cems ari ree. Write Ly it today. Don’t put it off! 

. HILLYER R. GSDALE. Drawer 41. EAST ORANGE. N. J. 





full or part time 

Men, Women Marvelous new 

Washing Crystal seven times betters than 

soap! Makes housework casy. 100% 

profit every sale! Unlimited demand. For big income write 


CLEVO CLEAN, 234 F St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Transfer Your Thoughts 


to others anywhere! TELEPATHY! Recommended for lovers, 

salesmen, parents, << etc. It priteve s all troubles 
nest advice FREE 

WILLIAM ee 1320 South Van Dien: Los Angeles 








Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I suffered as only 
those who are thus afflicted know, for over three 
years. I tried remedy after remedy, but such re- 
Hef as I obtained was only temporary. Finally, 1 
found a treatment that cured me completely and 
such a pitiful condition has never returned. I 
have given it to a number who were terribly 
afflicted, even bedridden, some of them seventy 
to eighty years old, and the results were the same 


as in my own case. 


I want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and sub acute (swelling at the joints) rheuma- 
tism, to try the great value of my improved 
‘Home ‘Treatment’ for its remarkable healing 
power. Dont sent a cent; simply mail your name 
and address, and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it, and it has proven itself to be 
that long-looked for means of getting rid of such 
forms of rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it. One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Int. that fair? Why suffer any longer, when 
relief is thus offer you free. Don't delay. 
Write today. 


Mark H. Jackson, 86-K Durston Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mr. Jackson is Pp ib} Above st t true. 
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“Those Terrible 
Ear Noises 
Have 
Stopped” 


“Those terrible Ear 
Noises have stopped,” is 
what letter after letter is 
saying. You remember 
that some time ago Treat- 
ments for Head Noises 
were offered Free to Path- 
finder readers. Many peo- 
ple. took advantage of 
that offer, saw the Meth- 
od and put themselves 
under its care. ~ a 

Head Noises! What a picture of suffering 
these words bring to mind. But if you have 
Head Noises you are the one to appreciate the 
blessed relief in the words “My Head Noises 
have stopped” and these are the words which 
the mail brings Specialist Sproule’s office. 

The joy and gratitude of many people who 
have used the Sproule Method has been so great 
that this introductory offer is made again. 


4-Day Treatments Free 


This means that to show you, right in your 
own home the many advantages of this Method, 
you can have a four-day treatment, Free, by 
just writing for it. Think what it would mean 
to no longer suffer with these roaring noises— 
the whistling—the escaping steam—the hum of 
insects—the buzzing—all the weary catalogue 
of sounds. Perhaps, too, your hearing is be- 
ginning to fail, but whether it has or not, you 
know in your heart of hearts that it may go 
and the voice of science warns you in unmis- 
takable terms, if you have Head Noises, sooner 
or later, you may be deaf. 

Here is your opportunity. Send for one of 
these Free Treatments and see the Method 
which has done so much for hundreds of suf- 
ferers from Ear troublés. Just drop Specialist 
Sproule’s office a note or a post-card giving 
your full name and address. 

This offer and talk is for YOU. Perhaps you have tried 
other things and become discouraged. Perhaps you are 
carelessly neglecting your case from day to day thinking 
it will get well of itself. 

Make just this small effort. Send for one of these Free 
Treatments. It won't cost you a penny. See this new 
treatment and the method which has rid many, many peo- 
ple of Head Noises. 

Write today for Free Head Noises Treatment. 

EAR SPECIALIST SPROULE 
194 Cornhill Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Radio News 


No-one has been benefited by radio 
more than the 1400 lonely lighthouse 
keepers working for Uncle Sam. In 
many cases the men are hundreds of 
miles from any sign of civilization. Most 
of the keepers have radio sets which 
they have constructed themselves and 
during the long evening hours they may 
listen to programs broadcast from dif- 
ferent stations in this country and 
Canada. 











Next fall the official radio service in 
Sweden will teach its fans some of the 
intricacies of the English language so 
that they may better enjoy the programs 
sent out from the United States. Later, 
it is said, other languages will be taught. 
The course will inélude lectures by pro- 
fessors and travelers and readings by 
authors of their own works. 


Clean those tube socket prongs every 
few months. A piece-of emery cloth or 
very fine sandpaper tied on the rubber 
end of lead pencil may be used for this 
purpose. Never use a metal instrument 
to clean the prongs while the batteries 
are connected to the set, or you may 
have some burnt-out tubes on your 
hands. 


The MacMillan arctic expedition is 
equipped with a powerful broadcasting 
set. From Novia Scotia the radio oper- 
ator on the S. S. Peary talked to parties 
in Florida and Louisiana. 


From present indications the depart- 
ment of commerce does not plan to low- 
er the broadcast range below 200 
meters in order to let in more stations. 
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However, if some way were found to 
sharpen the signals, the various sta- 
tions could be brought closer together. 
Super-power, it is claimed, so far has 
proved a benefit. It has caused very 
little, if any, interference, and has the 
“push” to bore through and be heard 
above static. 


Guatemala now has three broadcast- 
ing stations, the latest addition at Guate- 
mala City, a 10,000 watt station, being a 
present of the Mexican government. 





A duplex receiving and transmitting 
apparatus perfected by German radio 
engineers has made it possible to carry 
on a two-way communication simultan- 
eously from one ocean liner to another 
many miles away. Two persons may 
talk as easily as over the ordinary tele- 
phone. By using the land telephone 
lines a passenger on a ship in mid- 
ocean may talk with a person in Europe 
or in America without any trouble. 





THE STATUS OF RADIO 

Like the telephone, the automobile, the 
motion picture, radio has passed beyond the 
stage of being merely an instrument of 
enjoyment for those who can afford it. At 
its present rate of progress, radio is ap 
proaching the point where it will be re- 
garded as a public utility—William H. 
Priess, radio engineer. 





MICHIGAN’S BIG AUTO TRUCKS 


Michigan boasts of auto trucks 40 to 60 
feet long. Take the word of Edward Wrig- 
gleworth, a Pathfinder reader of Linden, 
that state. He explains that these huge 
vehicles are known as “body trucks.” They 
operate between Flint and Detroit to carry 
closed-car bodies for an auto firm from the 
factory to the chassis plant, They travel 
about 25 to 30 miles an hour, he says, adding 
they are hard to pass by other motorists. 





Eyesight 


Can Be Restored #3 “.° 

bles seem to 
vanish almost like magic in many instances. 
If you are suffering from dim or blurred 
vision, smarting or burning of eyes, gran- 
ulated lids, scum, etc., Pll gladly send 
you a sample of the famous Eye-Ryne 
Absorption Drops, absolutely free and post- 
paid. You can repay the favor by telling 
other sufferers—that’s all I ask. Since this 
never costs you anything and does not 
obligate you in any way, send me your 
name today and prove you can be rid of 
eye troubles. 


EYE-RYNE LABORATORIES 
305 W. 8th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Stop Using a Truss 


Snare PLAPAO- 
PADS are different from 
the +, being mechanico- 
chemico applicators made 
Gelf-adhesive purposely to 
hold the distended muscles 
securely in place. Ne straps, 
buckles or spring attached 
—cannot slip, so cannot 
chafe or press against the 
pubic bone. Thousands have 


8u tr - 
Reduced = coives at home without -Redueed 
gee naa hindrance from 
Medal obstinate cases conquered. 
on as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand ~— Process of recovery is 
natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. We 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao a absolutely FREE 
Write name on and sen 


Coupon 
emeee Co., 987 Stuart Blag., St. al Mo. 

















“Old Ironsides” Descendants Organize 


Descendants of all the officers and 
seamen who served on the famous fight- 
ing frigate “Old Ironsides,” now rotting 
at her moorings in the BoSton navy 
yard, are planning to raise $12,000 for a 
new mainmast and its riggings as their 
part of the $500,000 fund to restore the 
historic ship. Commander Arthur Bain- 
bridge Hoff, retired from the navy, who 
is the nearest male descendant of Com- 
modore William Bainbridge who com- 
manded the Constitution when she de- 
stroyed the British frigate Java off the 
coast of South America in 1812, is 
sponsor of the movement and has or- 
ganized a committee to get in touch 
with all of the descendants of the crews 
and officers who served on the ship 
from 1797 to 1882, when Old Ironsides 
went out of commission. 

With few exceptions most of the he- 
roes of the American navy were at one 
time or other officers on Old Ironsides. 
Commodore Isaac Hull, Capt. Stephen 
Decatur, Commodore William Bain- 
bridge, Commodore Edward Preble and 
Capt. Charles Stewart were the men 
who made the “Constitution” famous. 
Capt. Samuel Nicholson was her first 
commander. Other naval heroes who 
served on this ship were Capt. Mc- 
Donough, who defeated the British on 
Lake Champlain, Rear-Admiral David 
A. Farragut, of Civil war fame, Admiral 








Though it is now covered with rust, this 
old cannon once helped to make the seven 
seas safe for American shipping. It is part 
of the battery of the U. S. S. onstitution, 
immortalized as “Old Ironsides,” that now 
rots away at the Boston navy yard for want 
of repairs. 








George Dewey, who fought the battle of 
Manila bay, and Rear-Admiral Charles 
Clarke, who died last year. 

Commander Hoff requests that all de- 
scendants of officers and seamen who 
sailed on Old Ironsides communicate 
with him at Third Naval District Head- 
quarters, South and Whitehall streets, 
New York city. He hopes to organize 
a permanent society of “Old Ironsides 
Descendants.” 
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Newspaper Views 


\sheville Times—The glory that was 
cece is still “was.” 

Passaic Herald—Another good way to 
ke it rain is to have a car washed and 
ished just before starting on a trip. 








ittsburgh Gazette Times—Notwithstand- 

that Carrie Chapman Catt thinks war 
be talked to death talking has not been 
ent to end the last war. 





lilwaukee Journal—The first lesson in 
ft is to learn how to throw accurately 
your waste basket circulars from the 

oi! stock sharks. 





Cincinnati Enquirer—The Geneva con- 

ence has prohibited the use of bacteria 
and poison gas in war: Now if it will just 
prohibit the use of guns, cannon, airplanes, 
tleships and submarines our next great 
flict may be conducted in a perfectly 
ylike manner. 


Louisville Courier-Journal—Margot As- 
th says Americans are lacking in a sense 
f humor. Perhaps when Lady Asquith was 
here the Americans were only too polite 
augh. 





Chicago Post—The short skirt and short 
hair seem to have come to stay. Now if we 
only get the short ballot and a shorter 
legislative session we will feel that there is 
h a thing as progress. 


# 





\sheville Times—Isn’t it curious how 
weeds will grow in dry weather while grass 
| vegetables will not? 





Kansas City Star—The German supreme 
court has ruled that a judge in a case may 
go to sleep without making the affair a mis- 
trial. But we always supposed that was 
what lawyers were for, to keep the court 
wake, 


Ohio State Journal—Wouldn’t it be ter- 
rible if the situation in heathen China 
hould become so bad that the Christian 
nations would have to go over and steal all 
her oil wells, if any? 








Osborn Enterprise—The only thing that 
keeps a lot of folks from becoming real 

ap box” orators is that they are afraid 
01 soap. 





tialtimore Sun—The nasty magazines are 
not so depressing as the knowledge that 
there are enough people of that kind to 
support them. 


Asheville Times—The female with the 
cie is more thrifty than the male. 








Kansas City Star—Dr. Mayo says nobody 
really dreads surgical operations any more, 
but we guess he never had to pay for any. 





Slater News—Don’t ridicule whiskers. 
When.they were in vogue in our legislative 
halls, extravagance did not run riot and 

s did not crush as they do today. 





Milwaukee Journal—You have only a 
ort time left in which to store up suffi- 
ent strength to undergo the strain of 
ur vacation. 





Pittsburgh Sun—So live that you need 
never ask the editor to leave out the story. 





National Republican—One man’s troubles 
ere another man’s living. 


Glendale News—All hard-boiled eggs are 
ellow inside. 





Kansas City Star—Mary Queen of Scots 
has been declared innocent, but her attor- 
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ney neglected at the time to provide for a 
deferred sentence and liberation on bond, 


so probably nothing much can be done 
about it. 


Pittsburgh Sun—The man who has time 
to complain about how busy he is ought to 
be given more work to do. 








Oakland Tribune—Discovery of lipstick 
and rouge in tombs 3000 years old ‘suggests 
that it is about time we did something 
about it. 





A DAILY PRAYER 


O Thou, Almighty Power! 
Teach me to take from Thee my dole 
Of good or ill, and murmur not. 
Oh, make my finite mind to grasp 
That, in Thy infinite plan, there is 
No place for my weak cries against 
The grief and sorrows of the common lot. 


Blot out the ego that doth crush my soul 
Beneath its load of selfishness and greed, 
And let me know, what now I dimly guess, 
The fullness of Thy purposes; for my 


desire 
For which I yainly plead, when placed 
beside 
Humanity’s great need, sinks into 
nothingness. 


O Thou, Judge over all! 
Suffer my mean, ungenerous prayer. 





“MARU” IN SHIP NAMES 


‘Noticing your definition of the word 
‘maru’ as used in connection with Japanese 
ships 1 wish to say that on a trip around 
the world in 1910 with a large party, a 
group of university students came on board 
at Nagasaka to make-a friendly call on the 
party and I asked them the meaning of the 
word “maru” as applied to the name of 
ships. They replied almost in unison, point- 
ing to the ocean, ‘never still, never quiet.” 
— L. D. Farmin, Standpoint, Idaho. 








makes easily from $36 
a day up whenever. he 
wor can do it 








he worked. We want live 
wire salesmen and agents in every A 
BIG CASH PROFITS PAID YO 

) EVERY DAY for demonstrating and sell- 
} ing our famous Save-M fire extinguish- 
ers—a real liquid fire-killer, no parts to 
get out of order'or to get ready for use. 
So simple and marvelously effective any 
woman or child can put a fire out in- 
. Selle on sight—only $3.75 
and better than the higher priced 
machines that sell for $10 and $12. 
No capital or experience req 

You simply take orders—we deliver 
and collect, or can buy of us and make your 
own deliveries id you wish. Write today for full in- 
{ : 


TOM_BATEMAN, Sales Manager 
125 Save-M Building Cincinnati, Ohie 


ul 








YOU WILL LIKE THEM! 


No one thing arouses more 
interest, provides more satis- 
faction and entertainment in 
the home circle than good 
reading. The Pathfinder is 
the one necessary magazine 
but should be supplemented 
by story and home magazines, 
and we are pleased to rec- 
ommend to our thousands of 
friends as worth-while pub- 
lications the Woman’s Home 
Companion for the women of 
the household and Collier’s 
for unusually attractive sto- 
ries, pictures and special ar- 
ticles. These publications an- 
nounce a most attractive edi- 
torial program for 1925-26 and 
to enable you to enjoy them we make these greatly 
reduced combination prices: 


Woman’s Home Companion Baa un $2 40 


The Pathfinder 
Collier’s Weekly $2: 65 
The Pathfinder 1 90 
All Three Papers 
116 BIG MAGAZINES 
You Save 60 Cents 9 N 0 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—Here’s what the 
editors write us.they have scheduled for the comin 
year. FICTION—6 new full length novels and over 6 
Ticats short stories, all by leading authors. FASH- 
1ONS—500 last ee designs direct from Paris and 
5th avenue. RECIPES AND MENUS—over 500 new 
tasteful, tempting, nourishing and inexpensive sugges- 
tions. HOME HELPS—300 pages devoted to Child 
Training and/Better Babies, Entertaining, Gardening 
and Family Budgets, Hat and Dress Making, Colorful 
Cut-outs for the youngsters, 100 pages Beautiful Grav- 
ure Pictures, etc 

COLLIER’S, The National Weekly, stands for a 
greater and happier America through better schools, 


better government, better citizenship and better work- 
ing conditions. Personal, newsy, full of life and im- 





petus, Collier’s has an appeal limited only by the ver- 
satility of human accomplishment. Carefully it meas- 
ures your every interest—meets each one with excel- 
lent serials, unusual short stories and thought-impel- 
ling editorials and special articles. More pages, more 
pictures, more stories and everything that goes to make 
up a more entertaining and instructive magazine than 


ever before. 
Send $2.40 for the Woman’s Home Companion and 

the Pathfinder, or $2.65 for Collier’s and the Path- 

finder, or better _ -_ oni arene price, only 
-90, secure three ons for the year 
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to come. Address PATHFINDER, ¥ Washington oc. c. 





Stop Whiskey 


Wonderful Treatment Helped Faithful 
Wife to Save Husband When 
All Else Failed. 


Try it FREE 
eistore it ta yon tit 


must de- 

— upon to save him 
a ruined life and 

drunkard’s grave. 

‘ake heed from the 


: . thouss mengoi 
Hap qilebootk daily ~ 
The PPY 7 Reunion e horrible 


6toff called home brew from te stills. On 
it in his ed home brew, from private will. Once he wet 


or ea aha ae 

will send absol in plain wra; ” 

of GOLDEN "you wil be thank 
Address 


as as you live that you did it. 
DR, J. W. HAINES Co. 
1154 Glenn Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope 
of cure was an operation. Trusses did me no 
good. Finally I got hold of something that 
quickly and completely cured me. Years have 
passed and the rupture has never returned. al- 
though I am doing hard work as a carpenter. 
There was no operation, no lost time, no 
trouble. I have nothing to sell, but will give 
full information about how you may find a 
complete cure without operation, if you write 
to me, Eugene M. Pullen, Carpenter, i-M 
Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better 
cut out this notice and show it to any others 
who are ruptured—you may save a life or at 
least stop the misery of rupture and the worry 
and danger of an operation. 


“qLeg Troubles 


Sufferers from varicose veins, ulcers 
of the leg, swollen limbs, leg cramps 
and weak ankles will find in the 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 


the lightest, coolest, cheapest and best 
support made. 

It eontains no rubber, and is wash- 
able, adjustable, sanitary and comfortable 
to wear. 

Thousands of sufferers who are wear- 
ing our stocking give it unlimited praise 
for the benefits they receive. Write for 
Booklet No. 5. 

CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY Co. 

65 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


VARICOSE VEINS, “?rc°* 


are promptly relieved with i pensive home t It reduces 
the pain and swelling—overcomes tiredness. For particulars write 


W. F. Young. Inc., 504 Lyman St.. Soringfield. Mass 


land Cleaner 
HERE’S A NEW ONE £0") lise workmen in Pactorien 


Garages. etc. and mak money. Takes off paint, ink. grime, 
ts Instantly.“ Witheet heows 4 to hands. Gr "Repeater. 


Sample Free. Bestever Prod. Go.. 1991 N. Irving Park Chicago 
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fend order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Youngster—Five cents worth of castor 


oil, please. 


Druggist—The tasteless kind, I presume. 
Youngster—No, sir, it’s for father —Boys’ 


Life. 


“So Pruddler has given up smoking?” 
“Yes. On the advice of his doctor, at the 


request of his wife, and by command of 
his mother-in-law!” — Berlin Schmutzige 


Wasche. 





Dad—Why are you in such a bad humor, 
son? 

Son—I have just had trouble with your 
wife.—London Passing Show. 

Henry—Does your wife pick all your suits 
for you? 

John—Just the pockets- -Lawton Times. 


“Sir, when you eat here you do not need 
to dust off the plate.” 

“Beg pardon. Force of habit merely. 
Pm an umpire.”—Bucknell Bell Hop. 


Phyllida—Sometimes you appear really 
manly, and sometimes you are effeminate. 
How do you account for it?” 

Phillip—I suppose it’s hereditary. Half 
my ancestors were men and the other half 
women !—London Bystander. 


—EE 


Rufus—Don’t yuh aggervate me any 
moh, big boy! De Bible says dat even er 
worm will turn. 

Goofus—Dat shows jes’ how foolish you 
is—likenin’ yohself to er worm. Whut do 
er worm want to turn foh, when it’s de 
same on de udder side? ? 


Wife, John, give me those opera glasses. 
I believe you are watching that Egyptian 
dancer. 


Hubby—No, dear. I’m just looking for: 


her costume.—Stevens Stone Mill. 
X 


Jaa 


Doctor—I warn you that if you want to 
get well you will have to give up drink. 

Patient—O, doctor, is it as bad as that? 
I thought perhaps an operation would be 
enough—Madrid Buen Humor. 


Saleslady—That hat makes you look 10 
years younger. 

Customer—Then it won’t do. When I 
took it off I should look 10 years older.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Ve 





A tramp was at the door of a newly mar- 
ried couple. 

“What do you want?” demanded the 
young husband, “dinner or work?” 

“Both,” answered the tramp. 

The husband disappeared, and presently 


returned with a plate of biscuits. “Eat 
them!” he exclaimed savagely, “and you'll 
have both. ”—Purnell Blade. 


Proud Mother—My Sonate Sadie’s voice 
is a gift 

Neighbor—Ever think of laying it away 
to give someone else next Christmas ?— 
Topham Courant. 


“No, Daddy, I will not give Freddy up.” 

“Now listen, Letitia, wouldn’t you rather 
have a nice Russian wolf-hound ?”—Caro- 
lina Buccaneer. 


A woman, very hurried and flurried, got 
into a bus and was greeted by a friend near 
the door. “Sit down,” said the friend, mov- 
ing up a place. =, 

“Oh, really, dear, I can’t,” said the flur- 
ried woman, “I haven’t time. I’m going to 
the station and I’ve only time to catch the 
train.”-«London Tit-Bits. 


“The missus wasn’t ‘feeling very well this 
morning,” remarked the bookkeeper to the 
cashier in the office down town. “Guess 
I'll call her up after a while.” 

“How’s the wife?” asked the cashier later. 

“Oh, she’s all right now. I called up and 
the line was busy.”—Omaha Bee. 


“Why do you make up these ugly modes?” 
“Gotta have a few hats that nobody 
wants.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Tax Collector—Have you any extrava- 
gances to report for taxation? 

Citizen—Yes; I wear a tie under my 
beard.—Copenhagen Klod Hans. 


Susie—Her marriage was a great disap- 
pointment to her friends. 

Nellie—Indeed ? 

Susie—Oh, yes! They all predicted it 
would turn out unhappily, and it didn’t. 
—Fulton Transcript. 


“Mary is keeping her engagement a 
secret.” 

“How do you know?” 

“She told me.”—London Passing Show. 


Customer—I'd like to get a hat. 
Country Storekeeper (rather deaf)—Hey? 
Customer—No, straw.—Boston Transcript. 


Homeseeker—How much did you say this 
house is which you want to sell me? 
Agent—I am instructed to let it go for 
$18,500, and it’s a bargain. 
Homeseeker—Haven’t you got the deci- 
mal point in the wrong place? It looks to 
me to be worth just about $1838. Good-by. 


Boss—I’m afraid that new office boy will 
have to go. I told him to fill my inkstand 
and mucilage bottle. 

Assistant—Well didn’t he do it? 

Boss—Yes, he did it—only he put the ink 
in the mucilage bottle and the mucilage in 
the inkstand. . 


A woman who had given a dinner party 
met her doctor in the street the following 
day, and stopped to speak to him. “I am 
sorry, doctor,” she said, “that you were 


unable to come to my ae ee party last 
night. It would have done you good to 
be there.” 

“It has already done me good,” he replied 
tersely; “I have just prescribed for three 
of the guests.”—London Tit-Bits. 


Kind Lady (gazing at a fellow in, college 
hospital)—Poor fellow, you must have been 
through a tight squeeze. 

Sick Lad—Well, the nurses have been 
pretty good to me.—Cougar’s Paw. 





ist Girl—How are you getting along with 
your breach of promise suit? 

2nd Girl—Rotten—the fellow wants to 
marry me. 

lst Girl—That just shows; you can’t 
trust them. Men are so fickle !—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


“Pa,” said Clarence, “what do they mean 
by the quick and the dead?” 

“The quick, my son, are those who are 
able to dodge motor cars; the dead are 
those who are not quick?”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


“What do you think your boy is going 
to be when he grows up?” 

“Well, he has the makings of a poet 
he’s always complaining that he’s hungry?” 
—Frenchtown Mercury. 


Customer—I tell you honestly that I won't, 
be able to pay for the suit for another six 
months. When will it be ready? 

Tailor—In another six months.—Oslo 
Vikengen. 


YOUNG AMERICA 

Bessie had a new dime to invest .in an 
ice cream soda. “Why don’t you give your 
dime to the mission?” said the minister 
who was calling. 

“I thought about that,” said Bessie, “but 
I think I’ll buy the ice cream soda and let 
the druggist give it to the mission.”—Pur- 
nell Blade. 





Nurse—Willie, dear, don’t you want to 
come to see the sweet little sister a stork 
brought you? 

Willie—No, I don’t. I want to see the 
stork.—Acton Leader. 


“Bobby,” said the teacher, sternly, “do 
you know that you have broken a command- 
ment by stealing James’s apple?” 

“Well,” explained Bobby, “I might just 4s 
well break one and have the apple as break 
another and only covet it.”—Peabody Star. 


Little Jimmy climbed on a chair and after 
a breathless moment of balancing just es- 
caped a fall. 

Seeing this, his mother reproached him 
tenderly. “Aha, Jimmy,” she exclaimed, 
“who just had a scare?” 

“Mummy did,” replied Jimmy, coldly.— 
Fenton News. 





Mother—Now, Richard, I want you (9 
take a good soaking bath; you're a sight! 

Richard—I can’t see any use o” bathing, 
aac when I go and get dirty again right 
off. 











